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How beautiful are the winter woods, silent and brown and unadorned! All care 
abandon, and enter here. Pleasantly the sun shines down through the leafless boughs, 
flecking the fallen leaves with spots and splashes of gold. The delicate tracery of the 
branches against the sky makes its unfailing appeal to him who can appreciate Nature 
in her less ornate forms. Flung against the sapphire sky, column and Gothic arch, 
frieze and fretwork, stand out in magic grace and loveliness. Tread softly, as along 


the aisle of some vast cathedral. Ae Be T: 
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BOSTON, MARCH 3, 1921 


Of Woodrow Wilson 


Tow THING we forget in our -estimates of 
Woodrow Wilson is so plain. We of his own 
day will not, because we cannot, make a re- 
spectable appraisal of his power in the world. 
That never has been done for any man by his 
contemporaries. We make the sweeping statement 
because we have been impressed in reading history 
—which is largely a record of dominant persons— 
with the invariable fact that not one persisting 
figure was understood in his own generation. This 
prompts a suggestion. There is a pleasant exer- 
cise for the man who has his heroes. Let him read 
what their own day said for—or did to—them. If 
we should begin to cite notable examples, we should 
find ourselves in an endless task. We confine our 
comment to what we have read of this latest world 
figure. We have read largely and assiduously. 
We count it all much dross with some gold. No 
writer on Wilson satisfies any intelligent person, 
no matter what the reader’s own bias may be. The 
essential thing for the task is lacking,—namely, 
the thing called history, that period of passing 
years in which by virtue of a reckoning not our- 
selves, the great truth comes to us in its central 
place, and the fringes of truth, which during the 
man’s life are too much the main beliefs about him, 
the fringes fray away and are altogether forgotten. 

Are we clear-headed enough to-day to say any- 
thing greatly true about the President, as he leaves 
an office which exerted more power for a season 
than any office ever exerted in history? This much 
we may say, that his sins have been venial and 
not cardinal. His imperfect judgment of men, his 
alleged poor decisions and indecisions, his assump- 
tion of power, his unyielding if, not obstinate con- 
victions, his enmity to compromise in a practical 
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world, count much more now than they will count 
ten years hence. They represent clash of opinions 
rather than violation of fundamentals. They are 
not cardinal but venial shortcomings. It is pos- 
sible that even in many of these things he was right 
and his friends as well as his foes were wrong. 
The absolute certitude is that in the cardinals, like 
his statement of human ideals, of eternal moral 
laws, his aspirations for the equal rights of little 
peoples, his granite purpose to stand fast for them 
and against evil powers, though body fail and heart 
be sore wounded, Woodrow Wilson was doing the 
thing the immortals have done. 
go with safety. 

Nobody ever charged this man a littleness in 
large issues. W hen he has disappointed it has 
been in trivial political, partisan matters, in which 
he was hedged about by Democratic advisers. 
People would hardly admit they expect their Presi- 
dent to be not only a superman but a co-equal of 
God Almighty. It is nearly as foolish as that. 
They act always on such an assumption. It is this 
state of mind, which exaggerates. so many pecca- 
dilloes, which we must first transform, so that we 
may have the perspective of history, of eternity. 
We do not know what our great-grandchildren will 
say, but we have faith and hope. We do believe 
there has been a Proyidence overruling our destiny 
these past years, and that greater than the attain- 
ments of a person have been the operations of the 
Lord God through the instrumentality whom we 
call Woodrow Wilson. Our times will not greatly 
change men’s opinion of him. But we have a wist- 
ful feeling that to-morrow, when he goes forever 
from his service to the world, in many a heart there 
will be the beginning of a grateful conversion of 
feeling, as it has happened often in our land, and 
even before many days we shall have enough of 
history to our use to say we have been guided by 
a great leader much nearer to the Kingdom of 
God. We salute our President. Pity him? Not 
a word! He has not weakened. Praise him. God 
bless him! And may he who follows after Wilson 
receive the decent and patient treatment of his 
countrymen. 


Religion Without Compromise 


IGHT ECONOMIC RELATIONS is one of the 
most important questions. One party is satis- 

fied with the present property system. Another 
believes the system wholly wrong. Between these 
extreme interpretations wait the rank and file ask- 
ing a solution that shall insure them reasonable 
prosperity. Where does the church stand? Here 
is a chance for Christianity to prove that it is 
potentially able to solve a problem that is un- 
settling the entire social structure. The time has 
come to make the world Christian in fact. Can 
men look to any other source for deliverance? The 
church has lacked courage in recent years; it must 
regain that intrepid resolution, that spiritual 
fervor of the old days when religion was a thing 
to dare and die for. 


Thus far we can | 
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The People’s Church 


E SUBMIT to those who will receive it the 

proposition which we have always believed, 
namely, that the church is not a class institution, 
but is probably the most diversely and truly rep- 
resentative of all social organizations. We offer in 
evidence the data gathered by Rey. C. R. Zahniser 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who has found that in a total 
of thirty-eight churches, of various denominations, 
chosen carefully from the wealthy and exclusive 
districts of his city, from the moderately well-to-do 
districts, the congested or slum districts where in- 
stitutional work is done, and from neighboring 


boroughs, there are 21,195 members, whose eco- 


nomic stations have been figured out as follows :— 
’ Per cent. Total 


EET ED GIN a a gis tas Sa ele cise vas bie ed aes 6 9.5 
4 Capitalists and large employers............. 6.5 
RNIGN APESIESS ING cscs ie ¥id HEM blelb 0 <0.» + om0 7.0 
NP Oe MONS NOUR chine Ais wohlats « occ wielece of e-sbenee TH) 
NWHEC-CHTUERS, CLCTICA]. Oc owiceieainecsccsceccens OoO 
PV AR O-COTMCES, MANUALS Gs: cle ties sce cae op eee on 45.0 
NE IMECHAMICHS onicsiccias ts actrees Smee ed! 20 
Drs peel NT" choca ete afdislabie s whdie's «0,010 0's dis 17.0 


Capitalists, it is explained, are those who employ 
more than four people. It is also interesting that 
the ratio of men to women in church membership is 
as four to six, which is much better than is gener- 
ally believed. These figures are of Protestant 
churches, and Mr. Zahniser concludes rightly, in 
the Continent, that if the Catholic Church were 
added, the diversity of membership would be still 
further emphasized. The church is the Lord’s— 
and the people’s. 


Roman Catholic Youth 


ROM THE VATICAN a warning against the 

Y. M. C. A. has been spoken to the young men 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is seducing 
them from their faith, the solemn charge is, and 
they must desist from patronizing it. The Pope is 
right in part, for the Association has drawn tens 
of thousands of young Catholics to its attractive 
and varied organization. It has no expectation of 
changing their fealty, but it does serve them in- 
creasingly. Why? There is nothing quite equal 
to it in the Church itself. The part of wisdom is 
to provide for her youth, and to remind her clergy 
all over the world that every-day life comes more 
and more under religious infiuence. All social 
agencies to-day are virtually religious in their man- 
agement and objects. -Not even the sovereign 
pontiff can prevent the prompting of the natural 
social and spiritual instincts of his children. They 
will be served. 

We are not among those who, though differing 
utterly in many beliefs, regard the Roman Catholic 
Church with great apprehension. The more they 
provide for the religion between Sundays of their 
young men, the better will the church serve the 
country. And what is by no means a small thing 
for Roman Catholics to consider, the measure in 
which they devote their treasure to week-day or- 
ganizations will be the measure of their strength. 


; Eroreptanis will be grateful, for they can find mul- 
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titudes of neglected boys and young men of their 
own faiths to put into the ministering pres of the 
great Y. M. C. A. 


A Great Department 


HE READER will please not fail to sense in 
Professor Peabody’s article the large meaning 
of a few sentences which tell how Alfred T. White 
laid the material foundations of the Department of 
Social Ethics in Harvard University. In both its 
academic and practicable significance this act of 
his has become one of the greatest gifts to mankind. 
Here was planted in a full department for the first 
time the idea of studying in a scientific manner the 
living relations of people. Here were born such 
phrases as the “social conscience,” the “social ques- 
tion,’ and “social service.’ A new creation of 
human ingenuity was set upon the world. 

It was Mr. White’s apprehension of what Pro- 
fessor Peabody was doing as a scholarly pioneer, 
especially as a religious specialist applying spir- 
itual principles to every kind of social condition, 
that led him to give generously for the building of 
Emerson Hall. The second floor is given over to- 
a large lecture-room, a social library kept fresh 
with books which come by the hundreds where once 
they came one by one, and a social museum which 
contains the history, the graphs, and the pictures 
of the leading social service of the world. Does the 
student wish to know what they are doing in city 
planning in Washington, D.C.? In housing in 
Diisseldorf, Germany, or Hindman, Ind.? He need 
not make an actual journey. There it is to his 
hand. Does he wish to know the effect of alcohol 
upon brain workers? A whole sheaf of charts tell 
the story. What of the causes of industrial dis- 
eases? What does he wish to know? Their cure? 
The whole world has paid tribute. 

Once the great interest was in relief work. That 
persists, of course; and to it are added many other 
social concerns and duties, chief of which to-day is 
the industrial problem. What will it be to-morrow? 
Seek the answer there. Whoever wishes to know, 
to study, any variety of life, finds it. The Depart- 
ment is indeed an admirable place in which to learn 
of the evolution in social interests themselves. The 
leading. seems to be to the abolition of the causes 
of social ill-being. For example, there is the effort 
for industrial democracy. 

Prof. Richard C. Cabot is Professor Peabody’s 
successor, and Prof. James Ford, Prof. Robert 
IF. Foerster, and Dr. Niles Carpenter are his 
associates. Students come from every part of the 
country in preparation for teaching,—the ministry, 
social welfare, public departments, and writing. 
The Department was established in 1906. It was 
not until 1913 that a tablet was placed in honor of 
the donor, who was always self-effacing. The in- 
scription reads :— * 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
HERE COMMEMORATES THE GIFTS OF 
ALFRED TREDWAY WHITE 

TO PROMOTE THE STUDY OF SOCIAL ETHICS ! 


ay 
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[| NEWS OF THE WEEK | 


N THE EVE of the passing of Woodrow Wilson 
C) from the theatre of events with his exit from 
the White House on Friday of this week, a 
notable estimate of his work was placed on record by 
an Englishman. 
one of the outstanding figures in journalism. Writing 
in the London Daily News, Mr. Gardiner said, “Presi- 
dent Wilson represents the cause that was‘lost in Paris, 
and the world is beginning to understand the price and 
meaning of the cause that won.” This writer says 
further: “Had we backed the President he would, of 
course, have won. But the moment was lost. The 
President was broken on the wheel, France dictated 
a peace of vengeance and a dummy League of Nations 
was contemptuously thrown in as a consolation prize 
to the loser. The President returned to America a 
physically broken man, and all of the animosities of 
his political enemies at home were directed to complet- 
ing his destruction regardless of what happened in 
Europe or the world.” Of Woodrow Wilson’s ultimate 
place in history Mr. Gardiner wrote: “He will emerge 
from the rabble of shallow and nimble minds with 
which he was engaged as the one grand figure in the 
tragedy ; and America, that deserted him in the critical 
hour, will rank him among its immortals.” 
Hoover takes up Problem of Restoring 
the Business Life of America 
Among the significant events of the week was the 
acceptance by Herbert Hoover of the Portfolio of Com- 
merce tendered him by President Harding. The news 
of Mr. Hoover’s acceptance of this important Cabinet 
position was accompanied by the information that his 
decision was based upon definite pledges insuring him 
liberty of action. It was also announced, in behalf 
of the men who saved Europe from starvation, that 
he would launch upon a far-reaching programme of 
business reconstruction. In this programme, special 
stress is laid upon the necessity of promoting internal 
commerce and industry on at least a basis of equality 
with our foreign commerce. It was explained that one 
phase of the problem to which the prospective Secre- 
tary of Commerce would devote particular attention 
would be the promotion of American business interests 
abroad. There was a prospect, however, that Mr. 
Hoover’s nomination would be subjected to considerable 
opposition on partisan grounds in the Senate. 
Mail Delivered across the Continent 
by ’Plane in 33 Hours and 20 Minutes 
New and impressive achievements in aviation were 
recorded last week, when six pouches of mail placed 
aboard an airplane in San Francisco on Tuesday were 
delivered in New York in thirty-three hours and twenty 
minutes. This triumph of science and endurance was 
marred, or perhaps emphasized, by the fall to death 
at Elko, Nev., of Capt. William E. Lewis, U.S.A., the 
pilot of one of the two airplanes that started from San 
Francisco. 
Sending Industrial Conspirators 
to Penitentiary for their Crimes 
It took a New York jury last.week only two hours 
to convict two of the outstanding figures in the con- 
spiracy of extortion that has paralyzed home-building 
in the metropolis and in many other parts of the coun- 
try. Justice John B. McAvoy promptly sentenced them 
to indeterminate terms in the penitentiary. The men 
convicted were John T. Hettrick, a lawyer who had de- 
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vised the “Code of Practice” system for the elimination 
of competition, and Herbert Smith, a contractor who 
directly profited from this extraordinary criminal ar- 
rangement. A few days earlier a jury had convicted 
Robert P. Brindell, the moving spirit of the same con- 
spiracy from the labor side. Between them, Hettrick 
and Brindell had succeeded in establishing in the build- 
ing industry in New York a reign of terror. They 
had mulected both employers and employed to an extent 
that seems fairly incredible. They had put recalci- 
trant labor unions and contractors out of business or 
driven them into the bankruptcy court. In New York 
these verdicts were welcomed as the beginning of a 
housecleaning process, not only in the building field, 
but in other industries. 
Organized Labor makes a New Assault 
on Injunctions and Anti-Trust Laws 

The campaign against the “open shop” and other 
measures and policies regarded by organized labor as 
hostile to its interests, crystallized last week in the 
promulgation of important measures by the American 
Federation of Labor. The first of these measures took 
the form of an appeal to labor, issued at a conference in 
Washington, to resist the application of the injunction 
in labor disputes, and to insist upon the rights of strike 
and boycott. Another was a demand for the repeal of 
the Sherman anti-trust act, which was passed largely 
at the demand of labor. The third was a formal de- 
nunciation of the movement for the “open shop,” which 
the conference denounced as destructive to the vital 
interests of workingmen. The organization also an- 
nounced its hope, reinforced by threats of opposition 
to the Harding Administration, for the appointment as 
Secretary of Labor of a man “recognized as a spokes- 
man for the working-classes”—presumably instead of 
the man who had been selected by the incoming Presi- 
dent. 
Supreme Council Gets American Protest 
against Abuse of Powers of Mandate 

One of the significant problems that the retiring Na- 
tional Administration bequeaths to the incoming one 
was outlined in despatches from Paris last week. This 
problem has to do with the general question of the 
distribution of mandates over territories taken from 
the enemy. One of the specific points in this large ques- 
tion is the status of the island of Yap, formerly a Ger- 
man possession; which was turned over to Japan with 
all other former German possessions north of the 
equator. Yap is the “central exchange” for cable com- 
munication between America and Asia. The attitude 
of the United States toward the acquisition of this 
island by Japan is thus outlined in a paragraph from 
the summary of Secretary Colby’s note, as given out 
by the Council of the League: “The United States Gov- 
ernment declares it has never given its consent that 
the island of Yap be included in territories subjected 
to the mandate of Japan.” Specifically, Mr. Colby’s 


note asks “the Council, whose action resulted evidently . 


from an inexact representation of the facts, to submit 
the question to a new investigation which an equitable 
solution requires.” 
A Chinese Statesman emerging 
in the Councils of the World 

It is many hundreds of years since the voice of China 
has been heard to any purpose in the councils of the 
world. It is now being heard with impressive clear- 
ness. The man who is speaking in behalf of the largest 
continuous territorial and political entity of our time 
is a boyish-looking diplomat of peculiarly gentle per- 
sonality, named Vi-Kyuin Wellington Koo. Mr. Koo, 
who graduated from Columbia University in 1909, was 


~ 
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Minister to the United States when the peace nego- 
tiations began in Paris ten years slater. Despite his 
youth, his government intrusted him with the import- 
ant mission of representing China at the conference 
as its chief delegate. In the conference Mr. Koo spoke 
boldly and frankly against the cession of Shantung 
with its forty million Chinese to Japan. As a mem- 


- ber of the Council of the League of Nations, he is mak- 


ing China heard again. Speaking on the question of 
mandates, Mr. Koo said to an American journalist in 
an interview in Paris last week, “China’s policy in the 
League Council will be to promote the welfare of the 
international community as a whole, and not to further 
the aims of any special country or countries.” ss. 7. 


A. U. A. Nominating Committee 


YN accordance with the vote passed at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 
1915, the Nominating Committee presents the fol- 

lowing ballot which they have prepared for use at the 

annual meeting in 1921 and which ballot it was voted 
was to be printed in Word and Work, The Pacific Uni- 

tarian, and THn CuristiAN Recister on March 1. 


CLARENCE E. Carr, Chairman. 
AppisoN Moors, Secretary. 
Miss Mary C. Sawyer. 
Epwarp H. Lercuworru. 
DitwortH Lupton. 


OFrFICERS FOR ONE YEAR 
President 
SamugL A. Exvrot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents 
Northern New England :— 
James A. Turts, Exeter, N.H. 
Southern New England :— 
Witiiam H. Tarr, New Haven, Conn. 
Middle States :— 
Frank H. Hiscocn, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Southern States :— 
Grorce South, New Orleans, La. 
Central West :— 
ArtHur E. Morean, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rocky Mountain States :— 
Cuarues A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col. 
Pacific Coast :— 
WituiaM H. Carrutu, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Dominion of Canada :— 
Witu1aMm H. Auexanper, Edmonton, Canada. 
Secretary 
Louts C. CornisH, Cambridge, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary 
W. Forsus Rosertson, Arlington, Mass. 


i Treasurer 
Henry M. Wittiams, Cambridge, Mass. 
Directors for Three Years 

Miss Lucy Lown, Boston, Mass. 
Cuaries O. Ricuarpson, Weston, Mass. 
Curtis W. Ruesn, Chicago, Il. 
Grorcn 8S. Wricut, Watertown, Mass. — 
Grorcr Oxiver Carpenter, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ourver M. FisHer, Newton, Mass. 
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LETTERS totHE EDITOR 


‘¢Observe Lent This Year’”’ 


To the Editor of Tor CuristiAn REGIsTER :— 

For the past few years the writer has been waiting 
patiently for some one to combat the growing ten- 
dency on the part of Unitarians to observe Lent. Why 
should we go backward and adopt practices which 
belie our beliefs? To the writer, who was brought 
up in an orthodox church, it seems pure retrogression. 
The Unitarian faith was welcomed as giving freedom 
from form and ritual; but behold our church organ, 
Tue Reeister, February 10, urging on the cover the 
observance of Lent “this year.” Why this year more 
than any other year? How many of us assent to the 
theological idea of Jesus’ passion or to his bodily resur- 
rection, which is the culmination of the Lenten idea? 

My understanding of the Unitarian idea of God is 
such that an almost austere mode of worship would 
be the natural attitude of mind. Is it not true that, 
as our conception of God becomes higher and purer, 
we require less and less the artificial stimulus to wor- 
ship, so that a multiplicity of forms become a hin- 
drance in our approach to Him? With so much cere- 
mony we are apt not to hear the “still small voice.” 

Is it not George Herbert who says: “God is never 
so far off as even to be near. He is within: our spirit 
is the home he holds most dear.” If this be true, why 
should we need to seek Him at any special season? 
Should we not go to Him daily and constantly? Why 
during the Lenten season especially? 

Is there not virility and life enough in our concep- 
tion of God to make it unnecessary for us to be forever 
following after? If it be necessary that we have some 
special season of spiritual refreshment, cannot some 
person in our fellowship think of some time which is 
more distinctly in accordance with our broad view? 

A MInisterR’s WIFE. 


The following reply is made by the author of the 
article on Lent :— ~ 

A slogan’s chief end is to arrest attention. “Why 
observe Lent?” and “Why this Year?” are two of the 
irresistible questions provoked in the mind of “A -Min- 
ister’s Wife.” The slogan in this case achieved: its 
purpose. 

No special reason exists for observance “this year” 
except that, as in the case of everything worth doing, 
If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly. 

“Why observe?” It is unquestionably true that to 
not a few rarely gifted souls “forms become a hindrance 
in our approach to God,” while others, equally clear- 
visioned and intensely practical as well, find in forms 
the beautiful trysting-place where they meet the Father 
face to face. 

To-day’s Lent is quite apart from form. The churches 
called Congregational, including Baptist, Unitarian, 
Universalist, and Trinitarian, have generally found 
“an almost austere mode of worship” in close accord 
with their religious experience. Of late years these 
churches have awakened to the historic fact that the 
communions which exalt ritual and fixed observance 
have no right to a monopoly of the great human spring 
festival. Whatever may be true of Jesus historically, 
our Earth in temperate zones does rise out of death 
to life in the spring, has in the miracle of resurrection 
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stimulated in men’s souls the passion for immortality, 
and has through arousing his experience of oneness 
with nature helped man to posit Spirit both without 
and within his own life. Whence not a little of re 
ligion has been born. 

In this day of much materialism do not churches 
well to call men to religion by large use of such an 
elemental trend in man and nature, to say nothing of 
the life of Jesus? Our Earth loves her daily round of 
sunup and sundown, aye and her great cycles too, her 
spring tides, her sunsets of glory, her rare moments of 
rapt inspiration; and men are like their Mother. Cer- 
tainly the quiet services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., this Lenten season are “austere” enough and 
“devoid of artificial stimulus to worship” sufficiently 
to satisfy the most ardent aspiration after Keble’s 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask,— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 
Doremus Scupper, 
Boston Federation of Churches. 


Brevities 


We are pleased to report that the Presbyterians are 
telling Mr. Everett P. Wheeler he doesn’t know what 
he is talking about, and ought to keep out of work for 
which he is like a medizvalist in this modern world 
that bewilders him. » 


The World War cost three hundred and forty-eight 
billions of dollars, of which one hundred and eighty- 
six billions were direct costs, the indirect, eighty-four 
billions, and the estimated economic loss of life, 
seventy-eight billions. The potential loss of life was 
placed at forty-three million persons. These are among 
estimates carefully prepared by Prof. Richard P. 
Strong, Johns Hopkins University. 
® 

E. S. Martin says of the President: ‘There will be 
those who feel that nothing is really tragic that does 
not involve moral or spiritual collapse, and no one as- 
sociates that with Mr. Wilson. There is physical im- 
pairment about him, but no spiritual collapse. He 
holds as firmly as ever to what he has believed to be 
right. He is still an idealist with hosts of followers. 
The fault found with him was not that he abandoned 
principles, but that he held too strictly to them.” 

% 

At the foundation of the Joseph Medill School of 
Journalism in Northwestern University this word was 
read from Stephen Lausanne, editor of Le Matin, 
Paris: “That which is most essential in journalism is 

_ the love, the worship of truth. The journalist has but 
one ancestor, Diogenes, and, like Diogenes, he goes 
everywhere, with his lantern, searching for the truth. 
The most important attribute of a journalist is good 
faith.” ¥ 


Dr. Charles M. Sheldon notes some things a pastor 
sees from the pulpit, e.g., “Some folks always coming 
in punctually late; some irreverence at the beginning 
of the service; not much, but some, and some is too 
much; when the offering baskets are passed, some 
folks look at them as if they had never seen them before 
and wondered what they were; once in a while a man, 
now and then a woman, who seems to be asleep; but 
appearances are deceptive.” 
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We are receiving other examples of what we might 
do with the money we spend for arms and the service 
thereof. “The United States spent enough on guard- 
ing the border and the Pershing expedition into Mexico 
during the year of the Columbus raid,” says Christian 
Wor k, “to build in every town in Mexico of more than 
five thousand people a college, a community centre, a 
hospital and a church, and to equip them magnificently, — 
and there would be left over a sufficient amount to 
endow the public-school system of each of these towns 
with nearly seven hundred thousand dollars. When 
will the ways of war give place to the far more ef- 
fective ways of peace?” 


Alexander Whyte, the great preacher of Edinburgh 
whose death has been mourned throughout the Chris- 
tian Church, spoke a while ago at the week-night ser- 
vice in his church about the changing times. He said: 
“Ah! you young men don’t read the good books your 
fathers did. How do I know? I was looking at the 
books in my bookseller’s shop the other day, ‘and I 
thought I recognized a-friend. Pulling it out, I saw 
there on the fly-leaf the inscription which I wrote when 
I presented it to the father of one of you. Young man, 
the next time you want to turn a penny over your min- 
ister’s gift, tear out the fly-leaf.” 

zR 

What is the spirit of Christ? Washington Gladden 
once said: “Very few people, even in the Christian 
Church, have any idea that Jesus Christ knows how to 
organize society. They think that he knows how to get 
men out of this world to heaven, but they are sure he 
knows very little about managing things here.” <A 
writer in the Baptist adds: “No one solves a problem 
in a Christian manner who regards only its effect upon 
himself. No one makes a Christian bargain who does 
not think of its value to the other party. No one con- 
tracts a Christian marriage who loves himself, his own 
ease and comfort, more than his wife. No one is dis- 
playing the Christian temper who treats others in a 
way that he himself would hate to be treated.” 


There’s So Much Good in Movies 


For example, **Da Barry’ might have been given with 
historic vividness and dramatic accuracy without 
resort to inflammatory title or offensive detail 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Part Two 
N: MEDIUM has been discovered for conveying 


information equal to moving pictures. Drama, 

books, public speech, painting, architecture can- 
not compete with this new powerful factor. “The Blue 
Bird” was a popular spoken play, but when it was 
placed on the screen it reached millions. Many more 
people have taken the lesson from John Barrymore’s 
depiction of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” on the screen 
in the last few months than had seen the play on the 
stage and read the book in the thirty-five years since 
its publication by Robert Louis Stevenson; and those 
who had read the book did not realize fully’ the human 
appeal of the plot until they saw the picture. 

There are upward of twenty thousand moving- picture 
houses in the United States, many of which are giving 
two performances daily. Popular films like “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “Way Down East,” “Over the 
Hill,” and “Passion” may be seen by twenty million 
persons in this and other countries. The e ARDS are | i 
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past believing, but they are true. It has been stated 
that “The Birth of a Nation” told more people through- 
out the world the story of the period of reconstruction 
in the South than all the histories had told or ever 
could tell. The motion picture goes to every nook and 
corner of the land: to mining-camps in Alaska, to semi- 
civilized villages on the equator, to schools, prisons, 
and hospitals. Pictures are shown in the little village 
hall and in the first-class city theatre. They were 
shown on the battlefront within sound of the guns. 
They are shown on shipboard and in open parks. 
Moving pictures have come to stay; and they have 
brought the most popular appeal ever offered to the 
imagination. To say the influence of moving pictures 
—whatever it may be—exceeds that of the stage, the 
pulpit, the schoolroom, and the printing press, may 
sound like an exaggeration. It is probably an impos- 
sibility to make an overstatement of fact. When one 
considers the multitudes of boys and girls, youths and 
maidens, who daily flock to motion-picture theatres 
and sit entranced over the most- vivid portrayals of 
feeling and emotion ever devised, it tempts one to say 
that the influence of the moving picture over young 
minds exceeds all other influences combined—and the 
industry is hardly out of its infancy. Herein lies a 
fair measure of the difficulty. Unscrupulous makers of 
pictures place on the screen plays they think will call 
in the largest, most enthusiastic crowds, utterly re- 
gardless of morality. 


Plays Convey False Impressions 


In the twenty-odd years of its life the business has 
risen from small beginnings to a place where it can 
point to a daily exhibition of film long enough to girdle 
the earth. Only yesterday, it seems, it began in ob- 
secure halls on side streets. It has stepped into lead- 
ing theatres, and many a manager faced with a deficit 
welcomes the coming of a popular photoplay, for he 
knows he can count on large profits. It is trite to say 
the film drama has entered the field of legitimate acting. 
One actor and actress after another leaves the stage 
to act before the camera. It has invaded the world of 
books. No popular author writes a story to-day with- 
out keeping an eye on its photoplay possibilities. This 
is why modern fiction is mostly action and description. 

Pictures represent marvellous photographic art, but 
they fall down lamentably in conveyance of thought. 
The image fixed by the picture on the imagination is 
full of life and color. The message given the mind is 
thin, paltry. The feeling grows that the trend of the 
moving picture is downward, and that those who are 
in search of worth-while entertainment must look else- 
where. This attitudes justified. What self-respecting 
person craving wholesome amusement will pay the 
price of admission to see such entitled plays as “The 
Courtesan,” “The Libertine,’ “Hell Morgan’s Girl,” 
“The Plaything of Broadway,” “Playthings of Passion,” 
“Tainted,” “The Gutter Magdalene”? Producers do 
not have much respect for their public when they 
insist on changing the names of such standard plays 
as “The Jewels of the Madonina” and “La Tosca” to 
“Sin” and “The Song of Hate” when they put them 
into scenario form. In a similar manner, “Du Barry” 
becomes “Passion,” and “La Gioconda” becomes “The 
Devil’s Daughter.” In passing, let the practice of 
theatre managers be remembered, namely, breaking 
off the story when the hero is about to be swept over 
the falls, or the girl is in the clutches of the villain, an- 
nouncing that the forty-seventh instalment will be pro- 
duced next week. 

‘Nine-tenths of the plays convey impressions that are 
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either badly warped or entirely false. Honesty is rep- 
resented as an exceptional quality deserving unusual 
commendation. Honor is so rare that when a man is 
found with it he poses as a demigod. So seldom are 
men law-abiding citizens that when a few do endeavor 
to uphold law and order they are vociferously ap- 
plauded. Crime is surrounded with glamour and is 
used to get the story “over.” Qualities of gentleness, 
endurance, faithfulness, truth, and love are employed 
only to provide a background for the contrasted plot. 
Their inherent worth is seldom portrayed. They are 
not central. A boy may read in the newspaper the 
episode of a gunman with only passing interest; but 
if he sees a similar adventure visualized on the screen, 
a vivid picture forms on his imagination. A girl may 
read a salacious novel and suffer a little; but when 
she sees it in a motion-picture theatre, the power of 
the suggestion is likely to lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. Daily, how many thousands of youthful im- . 
aginations are being corrupted ? 

The motion-picture press is opposed to national re- 
view and state censorship. Censorship has its evils 
and will have them, because human judgment is falli- 
ble; but some method must be employed for keeping 
youth-corrupting scenes out of moving pictures. The 
Government of New Zealand has issued a proclama- 
tion to the effect that after May 1, 1921, no picture 
shall be shown in the Dominion that depicts thievery, 
robbery, murder, or suicide. England, Scandinavia, 
Canada, Japan, Australia, and Germany have laws 
obliging all pictures to be pre-viewed. Producers must 
have heard the muttering of the storm that is soon to 
break in this country. Professional reformers have 
long protested; now an element of the motion-picture 
public has added its voice. The better class of theatre- 
goers are tired of underworld tragedies, suicide scenes, 
debased relations between the sexes. And after all, 
correction rests with the public. 


Educational System Revolutionized 


Jesse L. Lasky, the famous producer, says: “Motion 
pictures will always be made for the family unit. We 
shall always be trying to entertain ten million rather 
than ten thousand, but we shall always be trying to 
improve the minds and the ideals of that ten million, 
furnishing inspiration that will lead to better living 
throughout the nation.” No agency has greater possi- 
bilities. The few travelogues and educational films that 
are sandwiched in between dirty plays and such clean 
plays as “Huckleberry Finn,” “The Miracle Man,” “The 
Soul of Youth,” “Broken Blossoms,” “The Shepherd of © 
the Hills,” and “Humoresque” show the right way. 

According to Federal Government figures, motion 
pictures are being used in at least a thousand schools. 
Educators are asking, “Can the motion picture help 
in the great problem of economy of time in instruct- 
ing?” Clarence Arthur Perry, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Better Films, said recently: “My 
recollection of the learning process is that a very con- 
siderable part of it consisted in the undergoing of cer- 


tain experiences thrust upon me by a person who was 


in control of my life and happiness for the best part of 
my waking hours. There was always something be- 
tween me and the object. Can the motion picture bring 
me more quickly to the object?” This promising me- 
dium of education is in the beginning of its develop- 
ment. Teachers especially adapted to the use of the 
photoplay will have to be trained, and the art itself 
levelled up to the plane of pure instruction. When 
this is done, the entire educational system may be revo- 
lutionized. © 
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Motion pictures have entered the church. Many 
ministers are using them Sunday evenings to enforce 
the lesson of the sermon, though the results have been 
rather disappointing. Producers have been too con- 
cerned with the immense profits available in the strictly 
theatrical field to devote much attention to the manu- 
facture of films for religious use. Studios are needed 
which will prepare and release pictures especially 
adapted for church programmes. The opportunity is 
the same in the field of religion as in- education. The 


time is coming when a method will be devised of con-, 


veying weightier ideas by means of the screen. 

Motion-picture makers must develop the higher side 
of their art. The camera man can go everywhere, and 
with the help of the players build a better, happier, 
nobler America. If he will show Americans as they 
actually are and desire to be,—as they live, work, and 
play,—he will prosper. If he will describe economic 
and industrial conditions; if he will enlist in the causes 
of child-welfare, city-planning, home-making, educa- 
tion, and religion, meanwhile not omitting the drama 
in all of its legitimate varieties, he will help mightily 
to build a finer America. 

Suppose church federations, women’s clubs, boards 
of trade, and school associations in communities all 
over the land should unite, voice their desire, and 
assure producers that they would give every possible 
encouragement to pictures of merit. Would the in- 
dustry be able to withstand this expression of opinion? 
They would have to respond quickly. After all, it is 
in the hands of the people of America. They make 
public opinion. They can rescue the art and raise it to 
the high level where it belongs. The industry is not 
hopelessly bad. It can be made wonderfully good. 


Marvellous Settings 


No recent picture better illustrates predominating 
good influences and power of description than “Pas- 
sion,” the adaptation of the play “Du Barry.” While 
it indicates the present trend in title and over-realistic 
treatment, it reveals also the far-reaching possibilities 
of the photodrama. The scene is laid in the days of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI., and the plot, as the reader 
knows, is based on the influence exercised over Louis 
XV. by his favorite, Du Barry, with the resulting over- 
throw of the court supported by taxes wrung from 
long-suffering France, and the subsequent revolt of the 
people. The play conveyed a definite picture of that 
historic period. The costumes were accurate. The 
settings, of Paris streets and houses, the dissolute 
court, the storming of the Bastille, the court of justice, 
the guillotine surrounded by the wild rabble, were not 
short of marvellous. The acting was of high quality. 
In the historical lesson taught, the play of emotions, 
the conflict between oppressor and oppressed, the pic- 
ture was remarkable and shows what can be done with 
the screen. If only these things had been the whole 
play. Those who have seen it must conclude that the 
industry rightly controlled and encouraged may be- 
come a decisive social factor. 


A fair-minded investigation sees much—say eighty . 


per cent.—that is good, and a possible strong ally of 
social regeneration in moving pictures. Men who con- 
trol the industry are only waiting for the people to 
plan with them. It is co-operation that is required. 
Then the people can have movies that their children can 
go to see, and that can safely be given in schools and 
churches and before welfare organizations. If pro- 
ducers and people will co-operate, forthcoming years 
will find the moving-picture industry a loyal supporter 
of what is most worth while in the national life. 
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Thermopylz 
MARY P. SEARS 


I held the pass. 

My foes were many. 

They were ten to one; 

They struck with sharp spears; 
They came. on like sea-billows, 
Like breakers that pound the rocks, 
Misunderstanding, 

Ignorance, fear, pain, 
Loneliness, sorrow. 

I could die, I could not yield. 
I held the pass, 

-And my dust lies here. 


118 Laymen Analyze Ministers 


Searching questions and frank answers indicate how rep- 
resentatives of many callings feel about preaching, 
leadership, and other pastoral activities 


ELIGION IS A VITAL FACTOR in the life of 
R America. This is the unanimous opinion of 
one hundred and eighteen representative men 

of the United States who answered a set of questions 
sent out by Mr. L. C. Harworth, General Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. of Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Harworth 


sent letters to two hundred and twenty merchants, 


Y. M. C. A. secretaries, judges, bankers, manufacturers, 
teachers, lawyers, physicians, brokers, real estate 
dealers, capitalists, Congressmen and Senators, editors 
and newspaper writers, mayors, social workers, 
students, advertising men, labor leaders, policemen, 
and laborers. 

Although opportunity was given for anonymous re- 
plies, only twenty-three declined to sign their names. 
But one letter was received unfavorable to the clergy, 
though in a number of instances ministers were severely 
criticised. Highty-four of the replies were personally 
written, indicating close interest. Ninety of one hun- 
dred and five writers believe clergymen enter the min- 
istry with different motives than those that prompt 
men to adopt other callings. Highty-six of one hun- 
dred and seventeen said they would advise young men 
in whom they are personally interested to enter the 
ministry. Ninety-two count a clergyman among their 
intimate friends; nineteen do not. 

Sixty-five men thought ministers were as good mixers 
as men in other professions; fifty thought they were 
not. Sixty-five thought they needed to be; sixteen 
thought they did not need to be. “Is it natural and 
easy for you to turn to the minister for spiritual 
advice as it is to turn to the lawyer for legal advice or 
to the physician for medical advice?” Yes, twenty- 
three; no, seventy-one. “Do the ministers you know 
stand out as real community leaders, as men of other 
callings?” Yes, seventy-three; no, thirty-six. “As a 
rule, could ministers have commanded a larger income 
had they pursued another calling?” Yes, eighty-nine; 
no, twenty-five. “Is the average minister too idealistic 
and too uncompromising in his beliefs and teachings?” 
Yes, forty-seven; no, sixty-one. “Does the average ser- 
mon interest you as much as the average secular ad- 
dress?” Yes, fifty-five; no, forty-eight. 

Sixty-two held favorable opinions and fifty-five un- 


favorable of the clergyman who smokes, Card-playing 


by ministers was approved by fifty-six and disapproved 
by fifty-five. Eighty-two thought ministers should at- 
tend the theatre; twenty-nine thought they should not. 
Fifty considered preaching the minister’s most impor- 


tant work; fifty thought the things he did outside the 


pulpit counted for more. 
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Seeing Things in Winter Woods 


These vivid and veractous notes were made just before 
the great snow came, and remind the lover of 
the open of the extraordinary contrast 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


T IS MIDWINTER. The sun shines warm and 
bright from a cloudless sky. There is a touch of 
spring in the air, that the calendar belies. Come, 

let us be rid of our stuffy, steam-heated houses, and 
hie forth into the great, beautiful, wonderful out-of- 
doors,—wonderful and beautiful even when held fast 
in winter’s grip. 

Can it be possible that this is the sixteenth day of 
February? Just one year ago we took a similar tramp. 
Then snow four feet deep upon the level covered the 
ground. The ice-king reigned supreme. The keen 
wind blew from the frozen North and bit deep. The 
winter of 1919-20 will go down in history as the bleak- 
est and hardest within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. This winter of 1920-21 stands out in con- 
spicuous contrast. Hardly any snow has fallen. The 
little that has come has almost immediately disap- 
peared, and now the ground is nearly bare. The sun 
rides high at noon. Winter is nearly over. Spring 
will soon be here, with her opening buds and carolling 
birds. Summer will come with her blooming flowers 
and teeming life. Autumn will follow with her ripened 


‘fruits and glorious color effects. But Winter, too, has 


a beauty all his own. Not the mild, feminine beauty 
of the other seasons, but the austere, masculine beauty 
of rugged outline and sturdy strength, enduring hard- 
ships, wrestling with difficulties, growing strong and 
fit through struggle and endurance. 

.Such are the woods into which we enter this Feb- 
ruary day. Almost immediately a faint, lisping “tseep, 
tseep” causes us to glance up into an oak. There, flat- 
tened against the rough trunk, to which he clings fast 
with his long, sharp toes, is a little brown creeper, 
busily investigating the bark, searching under the loose 
scales with his curved bill for insect eggs and pupe. 
A busy little fellow is he, and a real friend of man. 
The good. done to our orchard and forest trees by such 
insectivorous birds as the creepers, woodpeckers, chick- 
adees, and other tree gleaners is beyond estimate. One 
‘bird will consume in a single season millions of eggs 
So we watch the little creeper’s 
good work with lively appreciation. Presently an- 
other of his kind joins him, and then others, until five 
of them are gleaning in the same tree, a very unusual 
circumstance, for ordinarily these are solitary birds. 

Beneath our feet the dead leaves rustle crisply, 
while the breeze rattles those hanging dry and sere 
on the oaks and hornbeams. The bare brown branches 
of the deciduous trees flung against the blue sky have 
a charm all their own. The absence of snow reveals 
many objects of beauty and interest ordinarily covered 
at this season. There are great patches of bright 
green moss reaching up the trees from the roots, and 
carpeting the ground in irregular mats. Gray lichens 
paint the rocks with many a design. There is an old, 
decaying log covered with reindeer “moss,” a lichen 
which on the frozen barrens of the far North furnishes 
the caribou, or reindeer, with a never-failing food 
supply. And over there, beside the trail, stands a 
dying pine, draped from head to foot with long, hang- 
ing festoons of Usnea “moss,” or “old man’s beard,” 
another lichen misnamed a moss. Standing there in 
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the stillness and semi-gloom, among the other pines, 


‘it is very beautiful, as the wind waves its streaming 


banners gently to and fro. 


The murmuring pines and -the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 
twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 


Thus underneath the pines and through the leafless 
woods we wend our quiet way to the Big Ledge. It 
is worth a visit, summer or winter, if only to give imag- 
ination free scope. Note how the rock has been ground 
and polished by the mighty glacier. See the great 
holes that have been gouged in the solid rock by the 
grinding ice. Behold the long lines of scratches 
grooved into the polished surface, every line running 
straight north and south. Titanic must have been the 
power that chiselled those lines, graven deep and en- 
during, surviving the weathering of scores of centuries. 
A year ago to-day four feet of snow covered the ledge, 
and men wondered at the extraordinary depth. Could 
we have been here a hundred thousand years ago we 
might indeed have marvelled, for then we should have 
Seen a covering of ice and snow piled up for more 
than a thousand feet! Thus we hark back into the 
prehistoric past, and thus is imagination quickened by 
our visit to the Big Ledge. Growing near by are sev- 
eral evergreen lycopodiums, or club-mosses,—the tree 
club-moss, the creeping lycopodium, and the ground 
pine, diminutive representatives of the giant sigillarids 


that grew here in the Carboniferous Age. 


Nest of Potter-Wasps 


. We chance upon a little swamp. ° Let us enter and 
explore. Although the ground is nearly: bare, the 
swamp is frozen, and we boldly step off upon what 
we should sink into knee-deep in summer. Now is the 
time to discover the treasures of the swamp, inac- 
cessible at every other season. Tupelos stand guard 
upon the border, their long, horizontal arms stretched 
out in solemn protest against our trespass. Scattered 


about are swamp-maples, dead cat-tails (their glory 


long since departed), and sweet-pepper bushes (their 
seed-boxes now empty). Wonderful masses of soft 
green sphagnum moss carpet the swamp. And what 
is that object plastered around the dead stalk of that 
hardhack? Examination proves it to be a ball of clay 
with a hole in the side, forming a sort of mouth, the 
whole thing bearing a decided resemblance to an urn. 
What can it be? Something put it there; there can be 
no doubt about that. Such objects do not “make 
themselves.” Break open the “urn” and what do we 
find? There are three cavities empty, and three 
others containing fat white grubs completely filling the 
cells. In the empty cells are the dried skins of cater- 
pillars, yet no caterpillar could have constructed this 
pottery. What does it all mean? Just this: We have 
happened upon the nest of Lumenes fraternus, one of 
the mud-wasps, commonly and accurately called the 
potter-wasp. The,“urn” is constructed in the fall or 
late summer. Each cell is stored with caterpillars or 
the larve of beetles, which are stung just sufficiently 
to paralyze but not to kill them. An egg is then laid 
in each cell and all are sealed with clay, leaving a 
hole running from the cells to the surface. The eggs 
hatch, the grubs feed upon the food laid up for them 
in cold storage, and, when mature, escape through the 
tunnel left for their exit. These wasps are decidedly 
beneficial, destroying immense numbers of pestiferous 
insect larve. It is claimed that the first potters among 
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prehistoric men moulded their clay vessels after the 
model of the potter-wasp’s urn, and even that certain 
primitive peoples do to this day. Last winter we 
should not have seen. this pottery, buried deep under 
four feet of snow, but the bare woods reveal it. The 
adult wasp is a handsome insect, with the true wasp- 
ish waistline, beautiful because natural. What is 
beautiful in a hexapod is quite otherwise in a human 
. biped. As Socrates said, “That is good which is good 
for something ; beautiful, which is adapted to its pur- 
pose.” 

Beyond the little swamp is the big marsh bordering 
the shallow pond. Scattered about are the dome- 
shaped igloos of the muskrats, raised high to 
escape the spring flowage, and composed of muck and 
dead aquatic vegetation. Frozen hard, they are im- 
pervious to any wild enemy. The entrance is from 
below, under water, leading to a roomy upper chamber 
stored with aquatic roots and grasses. In the bare 
trees bordering the marsh, the squirrels have con- 
structed nests of leaves, lining them with strips of 
' soft cedar bark. The stripped cedars are all about us. 
Last winter the snow was crisscrossed with the tracks 
of squirrels, rabbits, deer-mice, foxes, quails, pheas- 
ants, grouse, and other kindred of the wild. Now the 
bare ground tells no tales. It is quite a different world 
for us. Four feet above the ground, the scarred 
branches of a wild apple show where the rabbits 
gnawed the bark last winter, and accurately gauge 
the depth of snow of that extraordinary season. 


Quail, Pheasants and Grouse 


Birds flit cheerfully about us,—happy little chicka- 
dees in black caps and bibs; tiny kinglets, their black- 
bordered orange and gold crowns imparting a touch 
‘of bright color to the brown woods; a downy wood- 
pecker, busily pecking into a dead stub for wood 
borers; crows raucously cawing from the treetops; a 
blue jay harshly screaming from a thicket, in petulant 
resentment of our presence; a whole flock of white- 
tailed juacos; a solitary robin wintering far north of 


his usual range; numerous field-sparrows feeding on 


the abundant weed-seeds; and a gorgeous male pheas- 
ant skulking through the bushes. A ruffed grouse 
“explodes” under our very feet and goes hurtling off 
through the trees. A whole covey of bob-whites rises 
from the pond shore. Last year many of the birds 
came tamely about us in the woods. Poor things, they 
were “hard put” for food and forgot their natural 
timidity. Many perished. But they have fed full this 
open winter and keep their distance. Where the quail, 
pheasants, and grouse cleaned up every seed and berry, 
now the trees and bushes hang full of their fruits,— 
sumac, ground juniper, red cedar, wax myrtle, and 
green briar. Scarcely a berry has been taken. 

So, along the edge of the pond, up over Rattlesnake 
Hill, where we note beautiful clusters of polypody, 
marginal shield, Christmas, and ebony spleenwort 
ferns, still green, we pursue our way, observing some 
fresh object of-interest and beauty at every turn. At 
last, after four hours in the open, we turn our faces 
homeward. The full moon rises over the eastern hills, 
her bright face radiant with affection as she looks 
down upon the earth and its inhabitants. And we 
look up at her with a kindred feeling. Standing in 
the dim trail, beneath the cloudless sky, in the hush of 
the departing day, we look out and up, noting how the 
Queen of Night brings out the bare beauty of the win- 
ter woods with magic power. It is the last needed 
touch. Under its mystic spell we wend our way home- 
ward, filled with a deep and abiding joy. 
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- Wealth as a Trust 


How it was illustrated in the life of Alfred T. White— 
His endowment of the Department of. 
Soctal Ethics, Harvard 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has already called 
| attention to the grave sense of loss felt, not only 
in Brooklyn, but in many parts of this and other 
countries, through the sudden death of Alfred Tred- 
way White. He was, as has been universally agreed, 
the first citizen of Brooklyn. The flag on Borough 
Hall was at half-mast on the day of his funeral, as 
though for a public official, instead of a modest and 
self-effacing private citizen. After all that has been 
so tenderly said, however, of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, there remain some general lessons to be drawn 
from such a life, in its relation both to the uses of 
wealth and to that communion of churches of which he 
was a lifelong and devoted member. 
This kind of life, it should be recalled, is the best 
defence that can be offered for the present system of 


industry, which encourages private ownership. Wealth 


in private hands is most unquestionably justified if 
wealth thus lodged has become a trust. The trouble 
with the rich is apt to be, not that they have money, 
but that they do not know what money is for. They. 
have learned how to get, but have not learned how to 
use. The development of the prehensile grasp has in- 
volved. an atrophy of the open palm. Their wealth 
has become, as Ruskin once said, their “ill-th.” If, 
on the other hand, a rich man regards himself, not as 
a possessor but as a trustee; if, instead of owning his 
wealth, he is conscious that he owes it; then his dis- 


To A. T. W. 
FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


These poetic lines composed the page of inscription 
in the book entitled “‘The Approach to the. Social a 
tion,” by Professor Peabody, published in 1909. At 
that time Mr. White had bestowed gifts and discerning 
interest upon the Department of Social Ethics in Har- 
vard University, but his benefactions were not yet pub- 
licly known. 


Whom does the Master choose to be his friend? 
Whom does he trust his wandering flock to tend? 
Not him whose creed is longest, or whose praise 
Echoes the certitudes of other days; 

But the trained leader in the world’s fierce strife, 
Whose faith is service and whose worship life; 
Whose lavish heart serves with far-seeing eyes, 
Whose truth is mercy, and whose pity wise; 

To whom possessions make an open door 

To save the city and to serve the poor; 

Whose monuments of unrecorded good 

Escape the praises of the multitude. 

The dwellers in the city’s wilderness 

Feel the strong touch of his firm gentleness, 

And their hearts open to the master-key 

Of his all-comprehending charity. 

Across the ages speaks the Son of Man: 

“Hor such God’s Kingdom waits since time began; 
This, which ye do so self-effacingly 

Unto these least, ye do it unto me.” 


tributions and benefactions are likely to be more ju- 
dicious than the schemes of politicians or the judg- 
ments of less competent men. The same discretion 
and discernment are applied to giving which has been 
utilized in getting; and the world is the better, not 
only for the money received, but for the sagacity, in- 
itiative, and foresight contributed. The system of pri- 
vate ownership, in other words, is a stern test of char- 
acter. It demands conscience as well as capacity. 
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Ownership involves obligation. Service is the only 
freedom. ; } 

Alfred Tredway White illustrated this kind of 
citizenship. He lived with personal simplicity; and 
his life, service, and property were trusts for the com- 
mon good. He was for thirty years the leader of insti- 
tutional charities and public causes in Brooklyn; but 
many of his most characteristic benefactions were 


anonymous or unrecognized. Before any organization 


was proposed in this country for the relief of Belgium, 
Mr. White had already sent large amounts of aid from 
himself and his family, under the disguise of “Friends” ; 


‘Cardinal Mercier, on learning the facts from an Ameri- 


can priest, made gracious acknowledgment of this 
anonymous benefaction by taking from his own study- 
table a- precious crucifix and sending it to this Ameri- 
can Unitarian; and when, later, the Cardinal reached 
New York, he received Mr. White in private audience, 
blessed the crucifix, and accepted in return a precious 
volume which Mr. White brought from his own collec- 
tion as a gift to the Louvain Library. When, again, 


the Transylvanian churches of the Unitarian faith | 


found themselves in desperate need, and sent their mes- 
senger to America, he learned that his appeal had been 
already anticipated by unprompted and repeated gifts 
from this unknown friend. When the citizens of Brook- 
lyn, young and old, look with delight on their Botanic 
Garden with its exquisite Japanese section, few of 
them realize that a private citizen has expressed his 
passionate love of flowers by teaching others thus to 
love them. Or when, again, Mr. White made four visits 
of inspection to his great blocks of model dwellings, 
few of the hundreds of occupants knew him either by 
sight or name, so disguised in the form of business 
was his great philanthropic scheme. His endowment 
of the Department of Social Ethics in Harvard Uni- 
versity had the same quality of unsolicited, anonymous, 
and continuous generosity. His first gift, made to 


. secure the erection of Emerson Hall, was in 1903, and 


it was not until 1913 that the name of this benefactor, 
who had invested more than $250,000 in a new academic 
enterprise, became revealed. Mr. White simply applied 
to the problems of education a mind trained in business, 
and recognized, as he himself said, that the subjects 
of social amelioration and reform must inevitably be the 
central subjects for young men to consider during the 


next fifty years. In scores of such instances, quite 


apart from public benefactions, the trusteeship of 
wealth was modestly and munificently exemplified. 
Prosperity meant to him the privilege of service. He 
was primarily concerned, not about his own affairs, 
but about his Father’s business. 


Under his Task-master’s Eye: 


This kind of life is, still further, not only the best 
defence of the principle of private ownership, but, still 
more impressively, the best justification of a rational 
religious faith, which may make one unspoiled by pros- 


 perity and tranquil under affliction. Mr. White ex- 


emplified with rare completeness the kind of character 
—transparent, unpretentious, and consistent—which 
is the normal product of a daily practice of the pres- 
ence of God, and the habitual direction of life by the 
teaching of Jesus. Social service to this loyal Uni- 
tarian was the direct corollary of religious convic- 
tion. The daily conduct of his life was under his great 
Task-master’s eye. Light-heartedness, playfulness, and 


humor went hand in hand with humility, patience, and 


prayer. His generosity was the natural flowering of 
his deeply rooted faith. He had learned the secret of 


the simplicity which is in Christ. 
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~The Life of Charles Hargrove 


From Evangelical Protestantism he went, after much 
searching, to Romanism, where, as a Dominican, he 
served a decade, finally turning to Unitarianism 

. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN 


The reviewer comes with peculiar fitness to the 
service of appraising the book on the remarkable 
Hargrove. As many of our readers know, Dr. Sulli- 
yan was also a priest in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and entered the Unitarian Church for truth’s sake. 
He, like Hargrove, was a member of an order in the 
elder Communion,—the Paulist Fathers,—and was 
distinguished for his missionary preaching. Har- 
grove was a Dominican. One evening, in a Roman 
Catholic rectory, the Hditor listened to a priest who 
knew Dr. Sullivan intimately and affectionately. He 
said of him ins substance what other priests said 
about Hargrove: About his going, no resentment; on 
the contrary, said this genial Father, if their former 
colleague, Sullivan, should enter a room where they 
were, they would greet him demonstratively. The 
same priest said—and he knew—that Cardinal Gib- 
bons considered Mr. Sullivan one of the greatest 
preachers he had ever heard. 


vored with biographies of two men whose re- 

ligious history illustrates our time of insincerity, 
doubt, and change: the life of Pére Hyacinthe by M. 
Houtin, and this life of Charles Hargrove by Dr. Jacks.*. 
Both men were priests, and both members of religious 
orders,—Hyacinthe a Carmelite, Hargrove a Domini- 
can. Both left the Roman Church, and died outside it, 
the Frenchman with no attachment to any Christian 
body, though a Christian to his soul; the Englishman 
in honored fellowship with the Unitarian Church. Both 
were outstanding men. Pére Hyacinthe was the great- 
est preacher of his day in France; Hargrove, we learn 
upon the competent authority of Dr. Jacks, might have 
reached eminence as a Shakespearean critic, or as a 
New Testament scholar, or as a philosopher, had he 
been capable of persistent concentration and been al- 
lotted a little leisure. In the large outlines: of their 
careers, Hyacinthe and Hargrove were thus alike; but 
in personal characteristics they were widely different: 
Pére Hyacinthe’s inner life was more genial, buoyant, 
fresh, and full; Hargrove’s, more anxious, scrupulous, 
and self-searching. Hyacinthe abounded with the joy 
of believing. Hargrove had less of it, as every man must 
have who looks too long at the white glare of logic, and 
walks too little in the natural light of the sun. There 
was something of bonhomie, even of ecstasy, in Hya- 
cinthe’s religion; and, so far as I can discover, abso- 
lutely nothing of ecstasy in Hargrove’s. 

This difference, in my judgment, comes mainly from 
this, that Hyacinthe was born a Catholic and Har- 
grove an Evangelical Protestant. Whatever the errors 
of Catholicism, it is spiritually spacious; it is morally 
tolerant; toward human weakness it is humanely pa- 
tient, and hopeful to the end. But the Plymouth 
Brethren, the sect upon whose iron knees the infant 
Hargrove was laid for sacrifice, not even heroic charity 
can call benignant. A constant scraping of the con- 
science, an everlasting apprehension of hell, a sleepless 
suspicion of innocent “worldliness,” a tight, stiff, strait- 
jacketed piety, attended with no forms of beauty, 
and enlarged by no suggestions of poetic and spon- 
taneously filial religiousness,—this was Charles Har- 
grove’s inclement introduction to the Christian life. 
And he bore the mark of it forever. At fifteen he was 
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wondering whether he could find in himself “signs of 
erace”’; at sixty he had not done doubting whether 
he had wisely made choice of the Unitarian ministry. 
To the end, I should say, he kept more of the stamp of 
Evangelical Protestantism upon him than of Catholi- 
cism. Indeed I know of few men who had once been 
priests, who so completely dropped the influence of the 
Roman system as he; and this I venture to say despite 
Dr. Jacks’ declaration that the priest was forever dis- 
cernible in the very features and demeanor of Charles 
Hargrove. 


Became Insupportable to Him 


At twenty-two he was converted to Rome. The 
argument that led him there is a credit to his intelli- 
gence; for it is an irresistible argument, grant but the 
premiss. It was this: If there has been given by God 
a revelation necessary to salvation, the true meaning 
. of this revelation cannot be left to the infinite varia- 
tion of sectarian division and personal interpretation. 
It is lost, it is useless, without an infallible custodian. 
Rome alone insists upon her infallible authority. 
Therefore Rome is the teaching voice of God. Led by 
this logic, Charles Hargrove submitted to the Catholic 
Church. The step cost him the heaviest sacrifice and 
most appalling pain that man’s soul can know. For 
to his father and mother he had sold himself to the 
devil. His father wrote him such words as these: “Your 
course has been heartless and unprincipled” ; “You have 
vielded yourself to Satan”; “You are a living blight 
upon our happiness.” He became an outcast son; and 
soon had to bear the bitter sorrow of knowing that his 
fidelity to conscience had hastened his mother’s death. 
By this crucifixion Charles Hargrove entered that rare 
and high company which he was never to leave,—the 
company of those broken, and willing to be broken, for 
the truth. 

He entered the Dominican order, passed a fervent 
novitiate in Rome, and in one course was ordained. 
Then he was sent to Trinidad in the West Indies, 
where he did faithful service and—during a terrible 
epidemic of small-pox—heroic service. While in this 
remote mission-field, he came to deny the first premiss 
of the argument that had made him a Catholic. He 
denied, that is to say, that God has given to man a 
revelation, belief in which is necessary to salvation. 
He was led to deny this mainly because the doctrine 
of hell became insupportable to him. No revelation 
coming from God could contain such a teaching, he 
reasoned. Therefore it was all over with mighty 
Rome; and nine years after he had put on the Domini- 
can habit he put it off, and Catholicism with it. Then, 
as ever, he could not trifle with truth. A little later 
he wrote of himself that, whatever else he was, he was 
at least Solius veritatis cultor et confessor—“the wor- 
shipper and confessor of the truth alone.” The words 
do not exaggerate his merit. 

After another time of characteristic soul-searching, 
wondering what he believed, whether he believed any- 
thing, whether he really believed what he thought he 
believed, he at last took a wholesome and decisive step. 
He accepted the Unitarian pulpit in Leeds, and there 
he remained for his entire Unitarian ministry from 
1876 to 1912, thirty-six years of incessant and useful 
service. He died in June, 1918, five months before he 
could have mortal knowledge of the outcome of the 
- war, in which he passionately supported his country’s 
cause. Thus fitly amid a mighty conflict for the right 
the veteran of many hard battles for the truth laid 
him down and took his rest. 

Charles Hargrove’s religion was that there is a God, 
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and that, clouded by ignorance as we are, we must 
strive to serve Him. He was not sure of immortality. 
He was not much interested in Christology. Chris- 
tianity as a historical problem seems not to have con- 
cerned him at all—a feature of his thought which 
shows how completely he had thrown away Catholi- 
cism. For the mind that has absorbed Catholicism is 
above all a mind with the sense of history, a mind for- 
ever eager to follow the march of Christianity through 
the ages, a mind preoccupied with the idea of the 
Church, its nature, its possible restoration to something 
like unity, and its future fortunes generally. This 
idea has never been profoundly studied or understood 
by Protestantism; and often one finds the very dialect 
and grammar of it unintelligible to liberals. Charles 
Hargrove, I am inclined to think, though he had been 
a fervent Catholic, had never struck the deeper roots 
of his mind into the soil of the authentic Catholic 
“idea.” 

Before we finish with the biography, let us give a 
few words to the biographer. Dr. Jacks writes of his 
subject with a fine combination of sympathy and crit- 
ical detachment. He has a trained and true eye for 
the substance of things, for the motives behind acts, 
and for the person beneath the circumstance. He illu- 
minates his story with extraordinarily pertinent and 
profound judgments of his own. For instance: “The 
philosophy contained in the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas [is] the only type of pure metaphysic 
which leaves a theistic position possible to a resolutely 
analytical mind.” Again, speaking of Hargrove’s habit 
of scrupulously examining and re-examining his doubts 
and beliefs just after his secession from Rome, Dr. 
Jacks says that this deprived the tormented man of 
the power to see life steadily and see it whole. Then 
he adds: “Had he been able to do this latter, he would. 
have perceived that the major motives of his life, even 
those which led him into continual doubt, were all 
forces drawn from a spiritual world, the reality of 
which stood attested by that very fact.” It has been 
many a day since the writer of this review has come 
upon a remark so full of light as that. Let us conclude 
with gratitude to Dr. Jacks, and with reverence for 
the noble man whose pilgrimage he has described for 
other pilgrims on the great search. 


When Mr. Hargrove Served in Leeds 


Personal recollections of a co-worker in religion, who 
also made a pilgrimage to the Unitarian Church 


MILES HANSON 


First (Unitarian) Church in Roxbury, Mass. 


HEN THE TRAVELLER leaves the Midland 

\X/ Railway Station in Leeds, he finds himself 

in a large square. Across the square and 
directly facing is the Post-office, on the left-hand side 
stands the Liberal Club, on the right-hand side is a 
beautiful Gothic church. This church is Mill Hill Chapel 
(in old Episcopal England, the Episcopal churches are 
called churches, and all other religious buildings are 
chapels), the scene of Rev. Charles Hargrove’s minis- 
try for thirty-six years. 

I began my work in Leeds as Congregational min- 
ister in 1892, and very soon heard of Mr. Hargrove. 
The beautiful chapel in City Square gave added in- 
terest to the reports that came to me, and I determined 
whenever I should have a Sunday morning free I 
would attend service at Mill Hill. In due time the 
Sunday “off” came around, and I started out to do as 
I had determined. I reached the Square, and then 
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somehow began to feel as though I were doing some- 
thing not quite right. Probably I felt as an old Scotch 
elder would feel in visiting a theatre. I looked to the 
right, and I looked to the left, to see if there were 
any one about who knew me, and then walked as 


quickly as I could into the chapel. Inside, my doubt- 


ing conscience was immediately at rest. The beauti- 
ful Gothic, the absolute quietude, and the reverence of 
the congregation gripped me. The minister rose and 
read sympathetically Whittier’s hymn “Dear Lord and 
Father of mankind,” and I shall never forget the ren- 
dering by the choir and audience of that appealing 
prayer. The high level found by that opening exercise 
was never lost. It was evident that every worshipper 
felt that he or she was on holy ground. The lessons 
read were Isaiah lxiii. as far as the sixth verse, and 
Isaiah liii. The texts announced later were from these 
two chapters. One was: “Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with crimsoned garments from Bozrah? that 
is glorious in his apparel, marching in the greatness 
of his strength?” The other was “He was despised, 
and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.” The sermon was a setting forth of the 
difference between the ideal savior of the ways of force 
It is now over twenty 
years since I listened to that sermon, but I still remem- 
ber its arguments and its appeal, and I sometimes 
wonder if any of my sermons have a life one-hundredth 
of the length of existence of that one. 


Widely Influential Sermons 


Needless to say that I was not at all anxious as to 
whether any one saw me coming out of Mill Hill, for 
if they did and expressed anxiety about my soul’s wel- 
fare, I would at once become a missionary and urge 
them for their own soul’s welfare to visit and join in 
worship there. 

A few months after this visit I was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Free Church Council of Leeds, a similar 
association to our Federation of Churches. Remem- 
bering the help that I had received, I proposed that 
the Unitarian churches be asked to become members 
of the Council. The Congregational church supported 


the proposal, but an influential denomination said that - 


if the Unitarians joined they would resign. An awk- 
ward situation was avoided by the rules of the parent 
association in London, which limited membership to 
the so-called Evangelical churches. 

Each month Mr. Hargrove published a sermon, the 
headquarters for the sale of which was a store owned 
by one of my own people, who told me that the circu- 
lation was quite large. There is no doubt that the 
most widely influential sermons in the city were those 
of the Mill Hill pulpit. And the influence was not 
confined to the pulpit of Mill Hill. The leading citizen, 
Sir James Kitson (later Lord Airedale), and others 
almost as prominent, were members there. The best- 
known family, the Cliffs, in my own neighborhood, 
also attended. 

I was a member of a local Board of Guardians. My 
colleague, Mr. Walter Cliff, and I often talked of the 
sermon of the previous Sunday. How Mr. Hargrove 
regarded these his fellow-workers can be gathered from 
his words: “Your men and women have done a good 
deal at Leeds for the commerce which supports the 
people, for the social life which betters their lot, and 


for the political life which makes for manhood and 


patriotism. We might have done more and better, 
and we must try to do more and be better in the years 
to come.” } : 

But great as was Mr. Hargrove’s ministerial and 
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religious influence, his spirit was felt in numberless 
other ways. He was the guiding spirit on most civic 
committees. In times of distress he was sure to be on 
the committee appointed to cope with the needs. 
Among the permanent committees on which he served 
may be mentioned the Charity Organization, the Chil- 
dren’s Holiday Fund, the Leeds Public Library, the 
Philosophical Society, the Council of the University, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
the Manchester College, and the Liberal Club. Know- 
ing the activity of each of these committees, I can 
only wonder how:in the world he found time, for in 
none was he simply a sleeping partner. If especial 
mention be made of one of the above, I should single 
out the Council of the University. At that time the 
Yorks College formed part of the Victoria University, 
the other branches of which were Owens College, Man- 
chester, and Firth College, Sheffield. 

The Leeds folk were determined that their portion 
of that whole should not be a minor portion, so they 
worked hard to gain for the college a solid reputation. 
In this they were successful, and now a fine group of 
buildings in one of the best parts of the city provides 
a home for the University. 

A close second to that activity, Mr. Hargrove’s con- 
tributions to the Thoresby Society, a historical asso- 
ciation, should be mentioned. 

Despite all these services, Mr. Hargrove never 
omitted a faithful care in pastoral visitation. An in- 
stance of a week’s activities is to be found in Mr. Jacks’ 
life, and runs as follows :— 

Jan.14. Sat from 9.30-12.30 at the C. O. S. to receive 
applications for soup-tickets from parents. 

Jan.16. To Pudsey [about five miles out], to take 
Mr. £5, given me by Henry Lupton for 
his sick wife. 


C. O. S. 3.80-6.15. 
Sunday School Annual Tea Party at Hunslet. 


Jan. 18, 
Jan. 19. 


Then, what almost reads like subtle humor,— 
Jan. 20. Preached on the easy yoke of Christ. 


I cannot close without mentioning one of Mr. Har- 
grove’s greatest assets, namely, his wise judgment. He 
ever seemed to measure up situations and with won- 
derful accuracy point to the strong or the weak places. 
Even the Leeds Clergy House, which was admirably 
organized, sought his opinions on organized charity. 

Two almost amusing instances of his sane impres- 
sions are mentioned by Mr. Jacks :— 

Noy.18. Lecture at Belgrave Chapel by Guinness Rog- 
ers on Cardinal Newman. Very well given, 
but wanting in the broad culture which was 
So rare among the older Nonconformists. Oh, 
if Newman or Ingersoll had been on the 
platform! 

Jan. 21. Went to hear the Rey. R. F. Horton address 
business men. Very earnest and touching and 
queerly unpfactical. . 

Those who knew the above-mentioned men cannot but 
smile at the comments. 

Mention should be made of the impression that Mr. 
Hargrove’s personality made on those with whom he 
came in contact. Earnestness and sincerity were felt 
at once, and something ever declared that once he had 
been a priest. In the pulpit and in the street you were 
conscious of that phase of his past. His attractive- 
ness did not suffer in the slightest from the conscious- 
ness, but observers found themselves wondering how 
it was that that past, now far removed, could so per- 
manently and effectively leave its impress. 

He was not an orator, but he meant what he said, 
and he lived out without flinching all that he preached. 


‘Hence his power. 
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The Man Who Cuts Our Wood 
HARRIET WINTON DAVIS 


There is a man who comes to cut our wood; 
He looks so feeble that I wish he could 

Stay right at home—and in an easy-chair— 
Instead of working hard like that. His hair 
Is just as white as snow, his eyes are dim, 
As grandpa’s were—it makes me think of him. 


He’s old and poor, and I don’t like the way 
The boys say “Jim’—TI call him Mr. Gray. 
I asked him once when he was here if he 
Had ever had a little boy like me; 

He kept quite still a minute, then he said, 
“Yes, long ago, a little boy named Ned.” 


When he is working here I always try 

To keep close by him, so he’ll know that I 
Think lots of him, and that I am his friend. 

I feel so sorry when I see him bend 

Way over when he wants to get a .stick, 
That sometimes I just jump to help real quick. 
(I loved grandfather so I guess I take 

More care of all the old men for his sake.) 


I heard a boy speak mean*to him to-day, 

And Mr. Gray just flushed and turned away, 

I followed up that boy—my, how he ran !— 
And made him ’pologize to that old man! 
Sometimes at night when I have gone to bed 
I get to wondering what’s become of Ned. 


Mr. Sun in the Sky 


EDITH HOWBH PAGE 

Doris Hart stood at the nursery win- 
dow, looking out on a gray and white 
world. The ground was covered with 
soft white snow, and the sky was covered 
with soft gray clouds. Not that. Doris 
would have minded a gray and white 
world at all, had she been able to be out 
in it, but she had been shut up in the 
house two whole weeks and couldn’t go 
out till the first sunny day. 

“Haven’t seen the sun for days,” said 
Doris, her eyes on the gray cloud blanket 
overhead, and no sooner were the words 
out of her mouth than a little cloud crack 
widened and Mr. Sun himself twinkled 
a-golden sunbeam straight into Doris’s 
eyes. 

“Hello, Mr. Sun!” called Doris, laugh- 
ing. And to her astonishment Mr. Sun 
twinkled another sunbeam through the 
gray clouds and called back cheerily :— 

“Hello yourself, little girl behind the 
window! What are you looking so sober 
about?” 

“Because you stay behind the clouds,” 
said Doris. ‘I’ve waited and waited for 
you, and this is the first glimpse I’ve 
caught of you for days. Where have you 
been ?” 

“Right in the sky, where I belong, of 
course,” said Mr. Sun. “No matter what 
happens, I get up and travel over my 
same sky road each day. Everybody that 
has ever lived has banked on me and 
I’ve never disappointed anybody. Did 
you ever stop to think what a different 
world it would be if I didn’t do the same 
thing every day?” 

“No,” admitted Doris, “I never did, but 
it would be funny.” 

“Suppose everybody jumped out of bed 
every morning,’ chuckled old Mr. Sun, 
“and scampered to the windows and looked 
up at the sky and said: ‘I wonder if 
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Mr. Sun is going to get up to-day? If he 
is, I'll get up, too, but if he isn’t, I might 
as well go back to bed and wait till some 
day when he thinks he will get up.’”’ 

“Ho!” laughed Doris. “Wouldn’t that 
be funny? Only, when you stay behind 
gray clouds for days and days, mightn’t 
you just as well stay still somewhere as 
to travel across your sky-road? Nobody 
can see you behind clouds,’ 

“You funny little girl!” laughed Mr. 
Sun, and the longer he talked, the wider 
grew the crack in the leaden clouds. “You 
very funny little girl! Don’t I make day- 
light for you even when I’m behind the 
clouds? Doesn’t everybody bank on my 
daylight?” 

“Tt’s much nicer, though, when you're 
out, all shiny-warm,” confided Doris. 

“Maybe it is,’ said Mr. Sun. “But 
these last few days we’ve been very busy, 
very busy indeed, planning next spring’s 
gardens, and making sure that all the 
trees will have lovely new green leaves.” 

“Busy !’’ said Doris, in astonishment. 
“Why, it has been snowing and snowing. 
And who are ‘we’?” 

“The Wind and the Clouds and the Snow 
and the Rain,—lots of us have to plan 
together and work together.” 

“But it isn’t time for gardens now,” 
objected Doris. “My own little flower- 
garden is all covered up with leaves, and 
I won’t see a single posy for months and 
months.” 

“Yes, you did help a little with leaves,” 
said Mr. Sun. “But the trees made the 
leaves for you, didn’t they? And who 
made the leaves for the trees?” 

“T don’t know,” said Doris, slowly. 

“And I don’t know,” said Mr. Sun. “But 
we helped a great deal, the Wind and the 
Rain and the Clouds and the Snow and 
jes 

“But all that’s in summer,” said Doris. 
“Nothing can grow again till all the snow 
is gone, and it’s getting deeper and deeper 
all the time, and the deeper it gets, the 
longer it will be before the flowers can 
come up.” 

“There’s a great deal to gardening be- 
sides flowers, my dear,’ said Mr. Sun, 
kindly. “Why did you cover your garden 
with leaves?” 

“To keep it warm,” said Doris, promptly. 
“And I’m glad I did, before all the cold 
snow came.” 

“Don’t you know, you funny little 
gardener,” said Mr. Sun, his whole face 
beaming through the clouds, “don’t you 
know that the snow is the best blanket 
in the world for your posies?” 

“Blanket?” said Doris. “The snow isn’t 
like the blankets I sleep under in my bed. 
Snow can’t be a blanket. Snow’s cold.” 

“Snow is the best warm blanket in the 
world for ground children,” insisted Mr. 
Sun. “When you think of a garden, all 
you think about is green stalks pushing out 
of the brown earth, stalks that will soon 
bear gay flowers. But when the flowers 
go to seed, what happens? The little 


brown seeds fall into the ground; Rain 


comes and washes them in till they are 
safely covered, ready for a long sleep. 
You like to go to sleep, don’t you?” 
“Course,” said Doris, “It’s fun to 
dream.” 
“Maybe little brown seeds dream of 
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what they’ll be next time they grow out 


of the ground,” said Mr. Sun. “You don’t 
know whether they do or not.” 
_ “Do you?” asked Doris, eagerly. 

“Never mind about that,’ evaded Mr. 
Sun. “I was telling you how Rain tucks 
millions and millions of seed babies into 
bed-each year. Rain is a very, very busy 
gardener. And every time Rain works, 
Wind and Clouds have to help, don’t they? 
They’re all very busy.” 

“Do they know they’re tucking in 
millions of seed babies?” asked Doris, with 
great interest. 

“Mercy, what a question!’ laughed Mr. 
Sun. ‘What difference does that make? 
They do it, don’t they?” 

“And then Snow comes,’ prompted 
Doris, feeling as though she were having 
a tiny share in the story-telling. 

“Then Snow comes,” went on Mr. Sun. 
“T hate to think of what would happen 
if Snow didn’t come in all the countries 
that are cold.” 

“Why, what would?’ 
lightly. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Sun, and for a 
minute he seemed not to twinkle at all, 
“if Snow didn’t come, there might not be 
any wild flowers or gardens in the spring!” 

“Mercy !” said Doris. 

“Wouldn’t it be desolate?’ said Mr. 
Sun, agreeing perfectly with her tone of 
voice. “I know exactly how. you feel 
about it. But, you see, Snow does come,” 
he went on cheerily, beginning to twinkle 
again. “Oh, yes, you can always depend 
on every single one of us. When winter 
comes, the ground freezes,—you know 
that,——and it would freeze deeper and 
deeper and freeze up all the poor little 
sleepy seeds so hard that they might never 
wake up if Snow didn’t fall and fall till 
a soft deep white blanket lay over all 
the ground, keeping all the sleepy babies 
warm.” 

“Oh!” breathed Doris, who loved all 
babies of whatever kind, and added softly, 
“And Clouds and Wind help Snow, too, 
don’t they?” 

“Of course!” said Mr. Sun. “Now you 
see why I keep out of the way sometimes, 
don’t you?” 

“T like to feel you and see Blue Sky,” 
said Doris. 

“But if you always saw me and Blue 
Sky then you might look about you and 
see a very different out-of-doors from the 
one you see now,” said Mr. Sun. “You 
wouldn’t think much of an out-of-doors 
without green grass and gay flowers, now 
would you?” 

“Mercy!” said Doris again, and added 
anxiously: “Is the snow blanket deep 
enough? Don’t you think-.you’d better 
close that crack you’re looking through 
and let it snow more? I don’t mind a 
bit, now.” 

“You'll never mind stormy days any 
more, will you,” said old Mr. Sun, “not 
even the hardest blizzard, when you think 
how hard we’re all working to bundle up 
tree roots and _all the sleepy things in the 
ground so they’ll be toasty-warm all win- 
ter and so all out-of-doors will be full of 
sweet growing things in the spring.” 

“IT guess I won’t mind!” said Doris, 
stoutly. “Do go back behind your clouds 
now; don’t you think you’d better?” 


asked Doris, 


i 
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“Only a few miinutes ago you begged 
me to come out to stay,’ Mr. Sun re- 
minded her, teasingly. 

“Oh, that was as much as half an hour 
ago!” said Doris. “Before I knew about 
the millions of shivery seed babies. I 
don’t mind staying in the house a bit, 
truly I don’t, Mr. Sun!” 

‘But Mr. Sun, peering through his crack, 
smiled so warmly that the crack was no 
longer a crack at all, but a whole patch 
of lovely blue. sky, and he said: ‘Don’t 
worry! There always has been a nice 
out-of-doors, hasn’t there? Well, there’s 
always going to be. That’s because we 
all work together and take care of things, 
no matter what grumbly people say about 
the weather. We know what we're about. 
Come out now and play with me. The 


snow blanket is all right for now,—you| 


just trust us.” 

“T thought I took all the care of my 
garden,” said Doris, in a small voice. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Sun. “Many 
people a great deal older than you have 
made the same mistake. Bundle up and 
come out! I’m going to turn every snow- 
flake into a gold sparkle! Come out 


and see!’ 

“T’m coming! I’m coming!” sang Doris, 
joyously. ‘And I do love you when you're 
out!” 


“Hurry, hurry!’ called back Mr. Sun. 
“Only next time, don’t reproach me when 
I have to stay behind the clouds.” 

And out raced Doris into a world that 
by his coming Mr. Sun had changed from 
gray and white into blue and sparkliest 


gold. 
(Copyright, 1921) 


A Shipboard Birthday 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Before Barbara‘and her mother sailed 
away to a far distant island in the Pacific, 
Barbara discovered that her birthday 
would come in mid-ocean. “That will be 
funny,” she said to her mother, “to have 
a birthday on a boat.” 

“Yes, we can’t put off birthdays,” re- 
plied her mother. 

But when Barbara began to think about 
being away out on the sea, half-way be- 
tween her home and grandma’s, it did not 
seem very funny. What about the pres- 
ents? So she confided her fears to her 
playmate Edith, who only laughed and 
advised: “Oh, don’t worry. Just wait 
and see what happens.” Then she added 
mysteriously, “Don’t you s’pose the birth- 
day fairies can fly over the water, or 
maybe sail on the boat with you?” 

Barbara laughed, and made up her mind 
that she was going to have not only a 
different birthday from any of the others, 
but a happy one, too. And so it turned 
out, only much fuller of surprises than 
Barbara dreamed. To begin with, it was 
early spring, and very chilly when she 
went on the big ship and saw the coast 
fade away. Barbara played about the 
deck or in her room in her winter things. 
The day before her birthday, as if by 
magic, the breeze grew soft and warm. 
Mother said they must be reaching the 
borders of summer-time. So when Bar- 
bara opened her eyes that morning to 
hear, “The gladdest of birthdays, little 
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daughter!” she sat up with a squeal of 
surprise. 

“A new white dress!” she cried, as her 
mother handed her dainty things to put 
on. “Oh, and socks and sandals! Isn’t it 
fun to have a summer birthday once? 
Last year I remember it snowed.” Soon 
Barbara found that Edith had guessed 
right, for the birthday fairies had cer- 
tainly found their way to the ship. There 
was a lovely blue sash and some games 
from mother; a little purse with a beauti- 
ful gold piece inside, “With Daddy’s love” ; 
and out of the steamer trunk came a box 
of candy and a cunning tea-set from Edith. 
By noon Barbara felt that nothing nicer 
could happen, but another big surprise 
was—what do you think?—sailing straight 
toward her! 

“We shall meet another ship about two 
o’clock,” the captain announced at lunch, 
“so any one wishing to send letters back 
home will please get them ready. The 
boats will exchange mail.” 

How busy every one was after that! 
Mother wrote a letter to Daddy, and Bar- 
bara sent a post-card to Daddy and Edith. 
Just before two o’clock the whistles blew 
and a great shout went up from the pas- 
sengers, who were all up on deck, looking 
out with all their eyes and spy-glasses. 
Like a small dark speck, a ship appeared 
at the sky line, growing larger every min- 
ute until it stood still opposite Barbara’s 
beat. 

“It’s the Martha, and it’s really about 
half a mile away,’ said one man, “but 
the sea is so calm it seems only a few 
blocks.” 

Barbara watched eagerly while the 
sailors put down a lifeboat and rowed 
swiftly away to the Martha, to deliver 
the mail to the homebound boat. Then 
they rowed back while passengers on both 
boats waved and called to one another, 
and whistles tooted “Good-by,”’ and away 
they sailed again. 

“Wasn’t it fun!” Barbara said to an- 
other little girl as they sat in a cosey 
place cutting out paper-dolls. Just then 
the jolly purser came along, saying: 
“Here’s a package the Martha brought 
from Honolulu to Miss Barbara Easton. 
Do you know her?” 

Barbara stared at him as if he must be 
joking. But there was the big package 
with her name on it, so with a little 
excited wriggle she took it, erying: “Oh, 
I know! It’s from grandma!’ Wasn’t 
she a thoughtful grandma to get a won- 
derful package to a little girl away out 
on the ocean? She had found out just 
when the two boats would meet, and it 
seemed wonderfully lucky that it hap- 
pened on Barbara’s birthday. 

When Barbara opened the package and 
found a story-book and a Japanese doll, 
every one said she was the luckiest birth- 
day girl in the world. But even then 
the surprises weren’t over. Another was 
waiting until dinner-time. Because the 
pleasant captain had a little girl of his 
own at home, he understood just how 
important birthdays can be, so Barbara 
ate at his table that evening, and in front 
of her place was the cunningest little 
white birthday cake with a wreath of 
pink flowers and seven pink candles on it. 


“O Captain Allen!” cried Barbara, pink-, 
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cheeked with excitement. “I just wish I 
could have all my birthdays on your 
boat!” 
And the captain said he certainly wished 
she might. 
(Copyright, 1921) 


Radio News 

One night on board the United States 
Army transport Pocahontas a little inci- 
dent impressed the passengers, though the 
medical officer looked upon it as a matter 
of course. The master of a freight 
steamer several miles away was very ill, 
with no doctor aboard. Over the waters 
his radio operator called the Pocahontas 
by wireless, described the master’s symp- 
toms accurately, and in return received 
the prompt advice of the medical officer, 
who kept in touch with his distant patient 
till all danger was passed. 

The United States Government is more 
liberal in its radio regulations than many 
other countries. England confines ama- 
teurs to so short a wave length that long- 
distance transmission is impossible. France 
prohibits any transmission by amateurs. 

After many experiments in piloting 
ships into harbors by the use of submarine 
cables and radio apparatus, the United 
States Navy believes that the new system 
will prove a success. It is in operation 
in New York Harbor, and consists of two 
cables, one at the right and one at the left 
of the channel. The currents in the cables 
induce currents in the radio apparatus on 
board the piloted ship, and the relative 
strength of the current shows the position 
of the ship between the two cables. In 
thick weather and on dark nights the new 
method will be especially valuable. 


Mission of a House-boat 

An American manufacturer has equipped 
a house-boat with many electrical labor- 
saving devices and will send it over five 
thousand miles of river and canal in China 
to carry Western ideas to a people who 
use primitive methods in their living. 
The demonstrating crew will carry aston- 
ishment as well as enlightenment. The 
natives are entirely ignorant of Western 
household appliances and will doubtless 
look upon the different machines as inven- 
tions of the evil. spirit. The house-boat 
carries several farm lighting sets, by 
means of which the power and light for 
the trip is generated. Electricity is un- 
known in the regions it will visit. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, e 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis. 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr William H. Slocum 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary. 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
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Bringing Up Parents 


How they changed the whole situation in the 
Rochester, N.Y., church school 


“What can we do to interest the parents 
in our church school?” This question is 
frequently addressed to the Department 
of Religious Education. The Department 
offers the following explanation :— 

In many churches parent-teacher con- 
ferences have been held, usually with lim- 
ited success. Parents already interested 
in the church school attend them. The 
others do not come. 

This is the way the Unitarian church 
in Rochester, N.Y., met and overcame 
this difficulty. 

A supper in the parish house was 
planned, which only parents, the ministers, 
the officers and teachers were allowed 
to attend. To these, personal invitation 
was sent, with request for a reply. Dr. 
Buck and Dr. Lawrance were present as 
guests, for the meeting opened a week- 
end institute. Rev. Ludwell Denny, the 
minister, and Miss Anna V. M. Jones, the 
superintendent, remembering that eight 
parents had attended a publicly announced 
meeting a year earlier, hoped for twenty- 
five acceptances. When the evening ar- 
rived, sixty-eight sat down to the supper, 
which was served by ten men of the con- 
gregation who had asked the privilege, 
as they would not otherwise have been 
on the eligible list. 

The conference was remarkable, not 
only for the attendance, but for the large 
number of the parents who took part in 
it. Mr. Denny began it with a direct 
question: “Mr. A., why is David attending 
the Lake Avenue Baptist Sunday-school 
instead of ours?’ The usual situation 
was presented: It was near the home; 
David’s schoolmates went there; it is a 
conspicuously large and flourishing school. 
Miss Jones, a superintendent of vision 
and power, said that unless David and 
his parents were convinced that the Uni- 
tarian school had aims and methods better 
worth while than the other, she did not 
want him to change. As the discussion 
went on, these aims, “and the sort of in- 
struction given, were clearly brought out. 
Questions were addressed directly to other 
parents, who were .asked to state their 
problems with their children. 

Once the gates were open and confidence 
established, there was no trouble in secur- 
ing the parents’ point of view. One father 
thought the school did not teach enough 
Bible. Another confirmed that opinion, 
because he had discovered that his eight- 
year-old daughter did not know how Jesus 
had died. Others stated the benefit the 
school proved to be in the lives of their 
boys and girls, and gave full approval to 
the leaders and their methods. 

At the end, the minister asked the two 
visitors to sum up the points made, and 
show how directors of religious education 
deal with similar problems anywhere. In 
this way any person dealing with the 
questions on the part of the church work- 
ers was avoided. 

It was a remarkable meeting. Through 
sheer interest and momentum it lasted 
more than two hours instead of one, as 
intended. The results secured were in 
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part shown in a letter from the superin- 
tendent written a month later :— 


It has been interesting to note the im- 
mediate results,—the “outward and visible 
signs” of the much more which cannot be 
seen or measured. David, whose adherence — 
to his friends in the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church was discussed so at length at the 
supper, is now a beaming member of our 
school, which his mother says he loves. 

The father who thought his children did 
not get enough Bible and whose influence 
had made it hard for the mother to get 
Henry to attend regularly experienced a 
change of heart, came and told us so, and 
Henry, a fine lad of twelve, is now right 
on hand. The parents whose daughter is 
in the Presbyterian school have told us 
that she will be in ours next fall, which 
shows how they feel about it. 

There is a general atmosphere of interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of all. Parents 
drop in oftener, ask the teachers about 
lessons, do all they can to help, much more 
than before. Miss T. says the way her 
class prepares lessons on “The Story of 
Jesus” is a delight. 

This is a record of one church’s attempt 
to arouse the interest of parents in the 
church school. The words used by Mr. 
Denny in closing the meeting may well be 
read by parents everywhere. He said: 
“We ought not to have to invite you to 
visit the church school. You ought to 
be here, checking us up, making sure 
that we are helping you carry on the re- 
ligious education of your children in the 
best and most effective way.” 

All churches have two important duties. 
One is bringing up children. The other, 
more difficult, is bringing up parents. This 
is the way the Rochester church tackles 
the job. ‘ 


Pilgrim Fathers Reach Nippon 
JOHN DAY 


“How is the Rock?” “The rock?” I in- 
quired. “Why, the only rock we eyer 
heard you Americans haye,—Plymouth 
Rock,” replied Professor Uchigasaki. “I 
have stepped on it myself. And as for 
the Pilgrim Fathers, you ought to under- 
stand: they are well known in Japan.” 

That was a year ago last October. 
Some of our Japanese Unitarians con- 
sulted with me early in the summer as 
to the advisability of holding a celebra- 
tion in honor of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and I suggested that if the Jap- 
anese cared to initiate and conduct such 
an affair, it would be excellent. But for 
Americans in Japan to put through such 
a celebration would be of no significance. 

The Japanese Liberal Christian Asso- 
ciation, on its own responsibility, ar- 
ranged a meeting, which took place in 
Unity Hall on the evening of November 
21, 1920. Rev..N. Imaoka, secretary of 
the Association, spoke on “The Pilgrim 
Fathers and their Influence upon the De- 
velopment of Modern Christianity.” Mr. 
I. Oyama, editor of We, gave an address 
on “The Pilgrim Fathers and Modern 
Civilization”; Mr. S. Yoshima, Professor 
in the Imperial University, on ‘The Pil- 
grim Fathers and Democracy”; and Mr. 
J. W. Ballantine, of the American Em- 
bassy, on “The Early Life of the Pil- 
grims in America.” The Association was 
most fortunate in the presence of Mr. Bal- 
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lantine, who is a direct* lineal descendant 
of Miles Standish. He spoke most inter- 
estingly, giving intimate touches upon 
phases of early life in New England. 
Because of the absence of Professor 
Uchigasaki, minister of the church in 
Kanda, and the resignation of Mr. Okino, 
the minister of the church in Mita, the 
two Liberal Christian congregations in 
Tokyo have been holding union services 
this winter. Morning services are being 
held in Unity Hall under the leadership 
of Professor Hoashi, who because of his 
radical utterances is spending an enforced 
period away from his chair at Wasseda 
University. On Sunday evenings a more 
popular meeting is being held, usually ad- 
dressed by two speakers. These have 
been wonderfully successful. When Mr. 


‘| Nagai, a trustee of the Kanda congrega- 


tion, spoke, the hall was filled to over- 
flowing. Mr. Nagai, a graduate of Prince- 
ton University, is a member of Parlia- 
ment and an independent of the extreme 
type. He is a very popular speaker. A 
correspondent writes that not for years 
has, he seen the Unitarian auditorium 
filled as it has been this winter,—to its 
utmost capacity. 


New York Letter 


More interesting services of installation— 

Young People. hold an enthusiastic rally 

MM. ASB. ; 

It is most interesting to note the 
change in the form of church meetings 
during the past few years. We can re- 
member when the installation of a new 
minister meant a long-drawn-out service, 
reading of Scriptures, prayers, right hand 
of fellowship, address to the people, and 
much more,—every one tired by the time 
it was over, and saying, “I don’t think I 
will go to another.” These days they are 
different, and so interesting. We have 
had three installations during the past 
two years, each different, each unusual. 
Mr. Springer at Flatbush began his ser- 
vice by telling his idea of what a Uni- 
tarian church should be, and was wel- 
comed by the president of the congrega- 
tion, who felt that they installed their 
minister and that together the work of 
the church must be done. On All Saints’ 
Day Rev. William Greene was made min- 
ister of the Willow Place Chapel of the 
Church of the Saviour. A simple service, 
so impressive that it will be remembered. 
And on January 23 again we had a unique 
installation at the church in Flushing. 
Rey. Edwin Fairley became minister of 
this people. The president of the church, 
Mr. Edwin L. Brooks, read the little pre- 
amble addressing the congregation, who 
answered and pledged themselves to be 
steadfast in the performance of the ob- 


ligations of the church. Turning to Mr. — 


Fairley he said: “We have chosen you, 
sir, to be minister of this church. We 
offer you a free pulpit, even as we are a 
free people. That freedom places upon 


you its own obligation, the obligation to — 


speak the truth unfalteringly, yet in the 
spirit of love, that we may be established 
in righteousness toward God and man.” 


Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of the 


Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, was the first speaker, and ‘his 


- thusiasm by his address. 
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address was along the same lines as that 
at the Forefathers’ Day Banquet in Bos- 
ton, saying that it was good to unite upon 
the great spiritual affirmations, and that 
it was time to cease to permit an intel- 
lectual difference to divide brotherhood 
and fellowship. He was glad to have the 
Flushing people have Mr. Fairley, but he 
could not bear to lose him from his own 
congregation, where he had been a mem- 
ber for many years. 

Rey. Walter Howlett, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, and Rev. George Egbert of the 
Flushing Congregational Church spoke of 
“The Church and the New Day.” 

Rey. Walter Reid Hunt was the last 
speaker, and he said he believed he was 
the only “born-and-bred” Unitarian among 
the. speakers. The church was filled to 
the doors, many friends from Brooklyn 
and New York being present. 


Young People’s Week was the last in 
January. On Sunday, January 29, many 
of the churches gave their service over to 
the charge of the organization in their 
church. If they were all as fine as the 
one I heard, we may well feel proud of 
those who are to “carry on.” 

The week began with an afternoon 
meeting at the Church of the Saviour. 
Rey. Charles F. Potter aroused much en- 
The general 
rally of the Metropolitan Federation was 
at Yonkers, January 28. Supper was 
served at 6.30. The minister, Rey. Hilary 
G. Richardson, gave a friendly talk, and 
the Yonkers Chapter entertained their 
guests with a short play, and dancing 
followed. 

The women of New York, remembering 
the early days of their League and what 
it has meant in fellowship, view with 
great interest the new organizations, the 
Laymen’s League and the Federation of 
young people. Almost every church has 
its group, under some local name, doing 
all it can to increase the social activity 
of the church. 

I notice in All Souls’ calendar an ap- 
peal from Mrs. Sullivan to their young 
people and a wish that a society might 
be formed there very soon. 


At the Flatbush church Mr. Springer 
has taken for his general subject during 
the past month, “Hncouraging the Spirit 
of Youth,’ and the emphasis of the 
church responsibility for enlisting the 
legions of youth in the cause of religion. 
The sermon for January 16 was “The 
Young Person Faces Religion.” The AI- 
liance here is having a successful season. 
The membership is eighty, the largest num- 
ber they have ever had. They have paid 
their obligation to the Church Building 
Loan, and also raised $500 toward the 
Campaign Fund. So many times it had 
come to the women that a few flowers or 
a delicacy might be sent to a member who 
was sick or in trouble, that a suggestion 
came to have a “Sunshine Box” on the 


table at the meetings, into which any one 


could drop a mite—or more if one liked. 
The result has been a great delight. The 
box is never empty, and the cheer and 
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pleasure that has been given to those 
whose lives needed brightening has been 
very great. 


Unity Church, Brooklyn (Rey. Fred- 
eric J. Gauld), has prepared a budget 
for 1921, and finds that there will be 
needed $1,000 more than is already sub- 
scribed, and plans are being made to con- 
duct an “every-member canvass” begin- 
ning March 1. Every one is most enthusi- 
astic over the plan. They exceeded their 
quota in the Unitarian Campaign, and 
want Unity friends to “go over the top” 
with equal loyalty to secure the success 
of this church in the community. 

During the month of February a forum 
is being held in the parish house on Sun- 
day evenings. “The Present School Situ- 
ation,” “Political Movements in Amer- 
iea,’ “The League of Nations,’ and “Can 
the Prohibition Law Be Enforced?” are 
the subjects. 

The First Church in Brooklyn (Rey. 
John H. Lathrop) goes on its way. While 
it mourns his death, it also rejoices in the 
privilege to have had for many years the 
presence of so rare a man among its mem- 
bers as Alfred T. White. The memory 
of the kindly eye, the cordial hand-clasp, 
the inestimable life and service, remain 
forever. His spirit will always be a bene- 
diction to minister and congregation. 


The Laymen’s League has been most 
cordial in the invitation to the women of 
the church, who have appreciated very 
much the opportunity to hear the many 
fine speakers. On January 17, Mr. S. K. 
Ratcliffé of the Manchester Guardian gave 
such a clear statement of conditions in 
Ireland that at its close he was sur- 
rounded with questioners who would 
hardly let him go. February 14, Mr. 
James McDonald, chairman of the League 
of Free Nations Association, who has just 
returned from the other side, gave a talk 
on “What I saw in Central Hurope.” 

The Lenten vesper service on Wednes- 
days at five o’clock, the First and Second 
churches co-operating, have as the central 
theme this year “Inspirations in the De- 
velopment of Religion,” suggested by 
Wells’s “Outline of History.” Mr. Lathrop 
and Mr. Lyttle take in- turn the service. 
This church unites with other Protestant 
churches of Brooklyn in the community 
Lenten services held at noon daily at 
Holy Trinity Church. 


The Alliance treasurer prepared a most 
clever notice calling attention to the 
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Samaritan-Alliance fair and dinner on 
February 4. The direction was, “Do not 
come -to the chapel, but go to your own 
mail-box.” There a circular was found 
giving the reasons why the old-fashioned 
fair had been given up, and asking for 
a contribution to the fund which is given 
by The Alliance each year toward the 
support of the Willow Place Chapel and 
the settlement work at Columbia House. 
The Music School of the settlement will 
give a short concert on February 25 in 
the Pierrepont Street Chapel, that the 
church people may learn that the work is 
worth while. 

The Unitarians of New York and 
vicinity as I write ‘are looking forward 
to a very pleasant evening February 20. 
The Laymen’s League, appreciating the 
cordial greeting extended them last year, 
invite the women of the churches to a re- 
ception and simple supper at the Aldine 
Club. There will be music, congregational 
singing, and an address by Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers. 


Joseph Tuckerman, Minister 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 
All readers of THE RecIsTER must be 
grateful for the fine and discriminating 
articles on great Unitarian leaders which 
have recently appeared in its columns. 
That on Dr. Joseph Tuckerman was es- 
pecially timely and appropriate. The 
Tuckerman School was mentioned as’ a 
memorial to the achievements of the great 
man, Dr. Tuckerman’s fame rests upon 
his philanthropic work. He was also a 
spiritual minister, and the Tuckerman 
School is unique in that it trains its stu- 
dents for both social service and posi- 
tions in the church. It happens that many 
more choose to prepare for, the latter than 
for the former positions.. For parish as- 
sistants and directors of religious educa- 
tion there is a growing demand, and 
superintendents and teachers in church 
schools are always needed. It is inter- 
esting to note the territorial spread of 
this demand for Tuckerman School work- 
ers. Five are now in-the South, at Shelter 
Neck and Swansboro, N.C., and Richmond, 
Va. In the Middle West, Omaha, Neb., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Detroit, Mich., each 
have a parish assistant. Hundreds of per- 
sons in New England have profited by the 
instruction offered by ‘the School since 
it was founded in 1907. Through these 
workers the School is fulfilling its purpose 
and keeping alive and bright the name 
of Joseph Tuckerman, friend of the poor 
and minister of the church. OT. Ge 
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The Progress of Religion 


Chureh unity plans persist. Delegates 
from eight States representing ten de- 
nominations, including the Episcopal, met 
this month at St. Louis, Mo., and dis- 
cussed religious co-operation. Henry W. 
Jessup, a New York lawyer, presented 
what is known as “The Philadelphia Plan 
of Union.’: In brief the plan proposes to 
summarize the outstanding beliefs of vari- 
ous co-operating denominations: God is 
the Father; Jesus Christ is his only Son, 
our Saviour; the Holy Spirit is our guide 
and comforter; the Holy Catholic Church ; 
the Holy Scriptures as containing God’s 
revealed will. 


American Religion 


Rey. S. W. Hughes of Westbourne-park, 
England, recently returned to England 
after investigating religious conditions in 
America. He reported before the London 
Baptist Association that he had found 
in the American Sunday-school a remark- 
able medium for the extension of Chris- 
tianity. He noted especially the interest 
of the well-to-do in religious education. 
In his estimation fhe progress of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was not to be com- 
pared with the progress of the Protestant 
church during the last decade. But he 
saw particular weaknesses: separation of 
spiritual doctrines from social and ethical 
aspects of the.gospel; denominations over- 
emphasized, and co-operation between 
branches of the church neglected. Ameri- 
can life suffering from pre-millenarian 
doctrines, because men who believe the 
world is going from bad to worse will not 
accept a gospel of progress. The speaker 
concluded that America needed an organ- 
ization like the National Free Church 
Council in England, in which questions of 
national religious importance might be 
discussed. 


Influential Friends 


The Society of Friends, though a small 
body, displays an influential interest in 
the world of industry. <A statement re- 
cently issued by them contains the follow- 
ing programme: (1) Further recognition 
in every relation of life of the Fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, and the 
vast implications flowing therefrom; (2) 
an endeavor after greater simplicity in 
our personal way of life, asking ourselves, 
How far does my life recommend to others 
the cause I have at heart; (3) the limita- 
tion of the return upon capital; (4) the 
surrender of the absolute control of in- 
dustry by capital, the furtherance of the 
spirit essential for co-operation, and the 
fuller recognition of the sacredness of per- 
sonality; (5) some method for giving se- 
eurity of employment to the worker. 


Universalist Achievement 


Universalists are rejoicing over two 
distinct achievements: first, the denomina- 
tion has adopted. one thousand and sixty- 
eight Armenian orphans. Contributions 
for this purpose came from Sunday-school 
children and church people from all over 
the country. This means that the or- 
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phans adopted will receive food for one 
year. The second achievement is the 
forward movement of the Order of Uni- 
versalist Comrades, a men’s organization. 
The Order asks the following questions of 
each church: How many men have you? 
How many men have you at work? What 
are they doing in church and out? How 
many of them are church workers? How 
many of them are church members? 
The Order intends to organize a chapter 
in every Universalist church. It has fur- 
nished lay’ speakers in churches where 
there are no ministers. It expects to con- 
duct a campaign for funds for the pur- 
pose of building a boys’ home in Japan. 
Sunday, February 138, was National Lay- 
men’s Sunday, when ministers turned 
their pulpits over to lay Comrades all 
over the country. The Order numbers 
five thousand and has an objective for 
October, 1923, of seventeen thousand five 
hundred. It has adopted “Universalism 
and Social Reconstruction Programme of 
the Order of Universalist Comrades.” 
This platform asks for “‘an economic order 
which shall give to every human being 
an equal share in the common gifts of 
God,.and in addition all that he shall 
earn by his own labor; a social order in 
which there shall be equal rights for all, 
special privilege for none, the help of 
the strong for the weak until the weak 
become strong; a moral order in which 
all human law and action shall be the ex- 
pression of the moral order of the uni- 
verse; a spiritual order which shall build 
out of the growing lives of living men 
the growing temple of the Living God.” 


Community Leader 


Several of the most influential religious 
bodies in America have come to the con- 
clusion that wherever possible buildings 
and equipment for community service 
should be approved by the church. This 
principle was adopted because of the vital 


‘influence religious influences have in the 


community. It is true -especially in 
smaller communities that no other agency 
is so well situated as the church for con- 
trolling community service. The larger 
denominations particularly in the North- 
ern States have adopted programmes for 
adjusting community relationships so that 
some one pastor will be responsible for 
leadership in each community. His leader- 
ship is to be recognized by all other or- 
ganized religious forces. This idea is in 
keeping with the Church Federation move- 
ment. States and communities are fast 
developing plans for organized Protestant 
work. Leaders with executive capacity 
find here unusual opportunities. 


Centenary Money 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
led off in the great denominational drives 
of the last two years, like other churches 
that conducted campaigns, is having diffi- 
culty in collecting pledges. To inform 
people where their money is going, the 
Centenary Commission has issued a book- 
let, “What Centenary Money is Doing.” 
The booklet says, for example, that the 
budget for Hastern Asia has increased 
from $363,000 to $2,222,800 on account of 
the pledges; for Southern Asia from 
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$325,000 to $2,130,000; for South America 
from $214,200 to $1,581,900; for Europe 
from $201,000 to $740,000. Campaign 
money is promoting Americanism by pro- 
viding scholarships for students whose 
education was interrupted by the war. 
It is establishing seven good-will institu- 
tions patterned after the Morgan Memo- 
rial; Boston, Mass. The money has aided 
in the erection of four hundred and fifty- 
nine buildings in America for social and 
religious purposes. In addition to build- 
ing projects for the United States, struc- 
tures have been erected in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Alaska, the total expendi- 
ture amounting to $2,556,488. The Com- 
mission is spending abroad $6,612,223, a 
large part of which is for the restoration 
of devastated war areas. 


Bishop Manning 


Rey. Dr. William T. Manning, formerly 
rector of Trinity Church, New York, has 
been elected bishop of the New York 
Episcopal diocese, succeeding the late 
Bishop Charles 8. Burch. Editorial com- 
ment has been published in THE REGISTER. 
The new bishop belongs to the High 
Church party of the Episcopal Church and 
is the first of that party to lead the New 
York diocese in more than fifty years. He 
was born in Northampton, England, in 
1866, and came to America at the age of 
sixteen. His first pastorate was at Red- 
lands, Calif. He became rector of Trinity 
parish, famous for its wealth, in 1908. 
For a number of: years Dr. Manning has 
been known as an advocate of a reunited 
Christendom, and has recently published 
a book on church unity. He writes: “It 
is Christ’s will that is thwarted; it is 
Christ’s power that is circumscribed; it is 
Christ’s promise that is discredited. Our 
divisions are not only waste and war and 
weakness, they are sin.” 


Powers Memorial 


A memorial service was held in the 
historic Universalist church, Gloucester, 
Mass., for Rev. Levi Moore Powers, a dis- 
tinguished Universalist clergyman, on Jan- 
uary 30. Dr. Powers died at Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 27, 1920. Dr. Powers 
was born at Newry, Me., March 21, 1864. 
He held pastorates at Foxboro, Somer- 
ville, Haverhill, and Gloucester, Mass., at 
Buffalo, N.Y., and at Washington, D.C. 


He was trustee of the Universalist Pub-. 


lishing House, and a writer and lecturer 
on social and economic subjects. Follow- 


ing is an excerpt from a tribute by Rev. 


John Haynes Holmes: “There must be 
thousands of obscure men and women who 
remember this man for favors done them 
by Dr. Powers at cost of time and 
strength. It was his sense of the inade- 
quacy of the most that he could do to 
bring solace and relief even to those to 
whom he gave his hand and heart, that 
moved him. ... . In politics and econom- 
ies as little as in religion was he a sec- 
tarian; but he was always in the van, 
serving every radical cause which prom- 
ised deliverance and therefore more 
abundant life to mankind. This man 
‘loved much’ and therefore was much 
loved.” - 


——s-.— - ~~ 
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American Unitarian Association 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
The regular meeting of the board of 


directors of the American Unitarian As- 


sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, February 8, at 
2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
Hliot, Richardson, Robertson, Simons, 
Thayer, Williams, Wright; Miss Bancroft, 
Mrs. Dewey, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of January :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand January 1, 1921....$168,587.65 
PEGutr CONATIONS. 2.41 tie alside s+ e'* art 2,746.45 
Reserve Fund, Bequest of Mrs. 
Ann Cummings, Sulli- 
van, Me., added to Reserve 
id Ree Lie ue. 100.00 
Gift of two anonymous givers, 
to create the H. Fund.... 1,000.00° 
Unity Church, Boise, Idaho, 
3 PYEISERERS. Goi tirads a She Bia *o.c ioe ee 316.70 
Chureh Building Loan Fund, 
interest on temporary in- ~- 
PRORGERCNIESS pie stad x ulile wn pote 232.00 
US 20) se ce ore 77.39 
Thomas Fund, half income 
added to principal Fe ee Pe 96.87 
Special donations for Armen- , 
a EHTS Ah te) ee eee 50.00 
Special donations for Euro- 
pean Children’s Fund..... 92.90 
Investments received for re- 
investment......... Beda hays 15,198.00 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 3,775.00 
Income of Invested Funds... 24,387.35 
Reimbursement for advances 
on Wayside Pulpit........ 147.00 


Reimbursement for advances 
on General Missionary Work .380 
Reimbursement for advances 


on Unitarian Building.... 28.35 
$216,835.96 
PAYMENTS ~ 
For missionary purposes (societies, ; 

GCLOSRE GR aus es pypty squeal pad $9,764.96 
Salaries and other mi OUAEY 

CRPEHAES OE, 2! Si cinte heels 3,181.08 

. Payments on account, sundry 

PRISED SE ec vue 214, 855 5 0)'ea5 2,810.70 
Investments and _ reinvest- 

FROTIER A ceehaew re a iek = «ule ee < 171,797.37 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

CHESCE Reet R pies ke Rinals 2,456.75 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,033.01 
Unitarian Service Pension 

Society, pensions......... 9,647.82 
Reserve Fund, Expense Ne- 

ponset real eState........ 11.00 
Murdock Parsonage......... 411.93 
Church Extension account... 273.00 
Chureh Hquipment account.. 3,750.00 
Special donations for Armen- 

Bie ROU OL ini ees se wists Sheree 50.00 
Special donations for Huro- 

pean Children’s Fund..... 92.90 
Cash on hand -February 1, 

11,555.44 


Peeioed A eke he el 
$216,835.96 


The treasurer made report concerning 
certain bequests and wills. 

Upon recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, .That the treasurer be authorized in 
the name of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to give such bond as may be required as 
trustee under the will of Hosea B. Burnham, 
late of Manchester, N.H., and that the presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer be and hereby 
are authorized to affix the corporation seal 
thereto and to execute and deliver the same in 
behalf of the Association. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve 
Fund $500 to assist the Icelandic Unitarian 
church of Winnipeg in the litigation in which 
it has been engaged in defending the Unitarian 
position in Winnipeg. ; 

Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve Fund 
$117.31, or so much thereof as may be needed 


to settle two belated claims just presented for. 


alterations on the Ayer church on the Camp 
Devens account. 
Voted, To appropriate from the Martha D. 
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Hunt Fund, No. 2, $500 for improvement on 
real estate at Colorado Springs, Col. 


Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve. 


Fund the sum of $64,67 for repairs on the 
Church of the Unity in Randolph, Mass. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve 
fund the sum of $200, in aid of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, be and hereby is authorized in the name 
and on behalf of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to affix the corporate seal and execute 
a receipt for an award of $38.43 for the tak- 
ing of a portion of its land in the city of New 
York, May 7, by order of the Supreme Court 
of New York, dated December 30, 1919, in 
report of the Commissioners of Estimate and 
Assessment, “In the matter of the application 
of the City of New York relative to the open- 
ing of Zeigler Avenue from Bayreuth Street 
to Willett Point Road, Queens, in the City 
of New York,” and also to a certificate of own- 
ership and right to said award and payment 
of it to said American Unitarian Association 
by said City of New York, and to make oath to 
said receipt and certificate; and that Walter 
R. Hunt, Field Secretary of said American 
Unitarian Association, be and hereby is author- 
ized to endorse the check given and received 
for said award back to said City of New York, 
to be applied by it on account of payment of 
taxes. 

Resolved, That Henry M. Williams, treasurer, 
be and hereby is authorized and empowered 
to sell and assign any or all United States 
registered bonds or registered bonds of any 
description which are transferable on the books 
of the Treasury Department now standing or 
which may hereafter stand in the name of this 
American Unitarian Association, and to appoint 
one or more attorneys for this purpose. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer with the 
consent of the president and secretary, to deed 
the church at Neponset to the Independent 
Congregational Society of Neponset, with what- 
ever conditions, if any, the committee may 
decide to be necessary. 


The president submitted to the board a 
list of candidates named by the nominat- 
ing committee for vice-president of the 
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Association. Upon nomination by Miss 
Bancroft, duly seconded, James A. Tufts 
of Exeter, N.H., was elected by ballot. 

Upon recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 

Voted, To authorize the publication of ‘‘The 
Meaning of the Cross,” by Clayton R. Bowen, 
as a special tract for distribution through the 
Post-Office Mission. 


Voted, To publish “The Romance of Uni- 
tarianism,’”’ by Maxwell Savage, as a special 
pamphlet. 


Upon recommendation of the secretary 
it was 

Voted, To transfer an unexpended balance 
of $1,200 from the appropriation for work 
among the Norwegians in the Department of 
Church Extension and place it at the disposi- 
tion of the committee on the recruiting of the 
ministry. 

Voted, That a Perkins Fellowship of $200 
be assigned to Mr. L. R. Guru for the academic 
year 1921—22, the first half to be paid some- 
time in the autumn semester after the first of 
September. 

Voted, To appoint Rey. E. Rosalind Lee on 
the Billings Foundation to visit the churches 
in the Canadian Northwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Mr. Simons reported concerning the ac- 
tivities of the committee on church exten- 
sion and church -equipment during the 
past month, in accordance with the vote 
passed January 11, 1921, and the plans 
of the committee for the work at a num- 
ber of important centres were ratified and 
confirmed. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to employ 
additional clerical help in his office during the 
months of March, April, and May. 

Mr. Simons. reported informally con- 
cerning the action of the committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the Campaign Al- 
lotment Committee. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 
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Live for To-morrow 
IDA M. THOMAS 

“Live for to-day! Live for to-day !’’ 
That is what ail of the preachers say; 
And it’s ever the theme of the poet’s lay. 
But in making a chart whereby to live, 
I have some better advice to give: 
It’s all very well to live for to-day, 
When everything pleasant is coming your way, 
And your heart is happy and light and gay; 
But when you are weighted down with sorrow, 
And the world is dreary and dark, then—borrow ! 
Look forward, I say, and live for to-morrow ! 


Temperance Society Grows 


Has added more than two hundred members 
in about one month—Seeking a thousand 


Thus far in 1921 more than two hundred 
persons have joined the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, putting a total of $919.60 
on the books ($510.60 in cash and $409 in 
pledges to be paid within the year). Of 
this amount, $514.50 comes from the one 
hundred and six new members in seven 
churches visited by the field secretary, 
Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge. At this rate, 
more than one thousand new members will 
be recruited from less than one-third of 
the churches. The membership is four 
hundred and ninety-six. 

Enthusiastic reports come from various 
parts of the country. Mrs. L. E. Heston, 
chairman of the Temperance Committee 
in Toledo, Ohio, writes: “I am very happy 
to send you the enclosed order for $15 for 
fifteen new members. I was in hope to 
send at least ten more, and think I may 
be able to in time.” The First Parish 
in Billerica, Mass., observed Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, as Temperance Sunday, by voting 
unanimously (seventy-five present at the 
morning service) to join the Unitarian 
Temperance Society as a body, and to de- 
-vyote the morning. collection (which 
amounted to $25) to the cause. 

“T wish to commend in the highest 
terms,” writes Mr. Herbert S. Brown of 
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Greenfield, Mass., “the Society’s advertise- 
ments appearing in THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER. In my judgment there is nothing 
more valuable to our cause than putting 
these facts before the people. .I sincerely 
hope they may continue.” 

A church school teacher in Kingston, 
Mass., writes: “I want the worth of my 
money right away. I have a class of boys 
about fourteen years old. Last Sunday I 
learned by accident that they were unani- 
mously opposed to prohibition... . I 
heard them out that Sunday and have 
asked them to let me hold a forum with 
them next Sunday. Now will you send us 
the latest facts about the effects of pro- 
hibition ?” 

In Berkeley, Calif, Rev. H. E. B. Speight 
delivered a stirring sermon, February 6, 
on “Vitality, the Watchword of the New 
Temperance Movement.” He said: “Sey- 
eral years ago H. G. Chancellor of Eng- 
land, member of Parliament, said: ‘How 
is it that Unitarians, who have pioneered 
so many great philanthropic, educational, 
and progressive movements, have fallen 
lamentably behind in regard to the 
temperance movement? ... If we could 
evolve a temperance movement, welding 
sanity and freedom of religious thought 
to sanity and sobriety of life, in God’s 
name why not?’ We have such a move- 
ment to-day in the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, under the leadership of Rey. 
Christopher R. Eliot, and I wish we might 
lend it our practical and willing aid.” 

Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of Boston epito- 
mized the whole cause in a sentence: “The 
forces of nullification and lawlessness are 
too active to permit us Unitarians to let 
things slide.” 


Denmark’s College for the People 


AS many readers know, the celebrated 
Folk High Schools in Denmark made pos- 
sible the successful agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies, free from graft and profiteer- 
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ing, by teaching people to understand, 
trust, and serve one another. Young peo- 
ple eighteen to twenty-five years old lived 
together for six or eight months, and 
learned, mostly through lectures and dis- 
cussions, of the great movements in the 
thought and the hearts of the commen 
people. Knowledge was not an end, but 
a means to a nobler life. 

Understanding, trust, and the spirit of 
mutual service are needed among the na- 
tions to-day. The common man must learn 
that people of other nations are in the 
main swayed by the same motives as he 
himself. The International People’s Col- 
lege in Denmark will work for such under- 
standing by applying the principles and 
methods of the Folk High Schools on an 
international scale. Young people, chiefly 
of the working-classes, from countries re- 
cently at war, will live and study together 
one or more years. Like the Folk High 
Schools, the College will be personal in 
method, individualistic in principle, and 
ethical in aim. P 

America is asked to give $19,000 as its 
share in endowment and for ten scholar- 
ships for young Americans. It includes 
also $2,500 for German scholarships, be- 
cause of present economic difficulties. 
Miss Jane Addams is chairman of the 
American committee; Mrs. James F. Por- 
ter, 1085 Sheridan Road, Hubbard Woods, 
Ill, treasurer; and Rey. Oswald E. 
Helsing, Unitarian clergyman, 2133 North 
Springfield Avenue, Chicago, Ill. will 
gladly furnish further information. 


If I tell some one that I love him—as 
I may have told a hundred others—my 
words will convey nothing to him; but 
the silence which will ensue, if I do in- 


deed love him, will make clear in what 


depths lie the roots of my love, and will 
in its turn give birth to a conviction that 
shall itself be silent—Maurice Maeter- 
linck. 


COOK’S CRUISES TO THE TROPICS 


Two Attractive Winter Cruises through the Summer Seas and 
enchanting islands of the West Indies, by the palatial steamships 


and CALAMARES 


ULUA 
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Sailing from New York, January 29, and March 12, 1921 
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Visiting 
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CANAL ZONE—Cristobal, the Panama Canal, Panama City, etc. 

COSTA RICA—Port Limon, railroad trip over the mountains to San Jose. 
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For STATEROOMS, booklets, and all information apply to 
THOS. COOK & SON, 336 Washington Street, Boston 9. 
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THe WaysipE PuLPIT 


When a man 


assumes a public 


TRUST, he should 
consider himself as 
public PROPERTY 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Unitarians, Three Hundred, in 


Dundee! 


We are permitted by Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish to publish the following ex- 
cerpt out of a very suggestive letter 
from an unflagging Unitarian minister 
who works among the most interesting 
surroundings in Dundee, Scotland. Mr. 
Williamson tells a remarkably appeal- 
ing story; and it is plain that he is 
doing a service to which, as Mr. 
Cornish says, there is no parallel in 
Unitarian missions. All those who 
wish to send their copies of TH® 
ReGISTER, when read, will note Mr. 
Williamson’s address is 13 Couper 
Street, Dundee, Scotland. Others will 
be pleased to send regular yearly sub- 
scriptions. THe REGISTER will see that 
such gifts are forwarded to apprecia- 
tive persons. A special rate of $4 a 
year is offered, the regular foreign rate 
being $5.10.—TuHE EpriTor. 


The Christian Register 


I have the desire to thank you and the 
American Unitarian Association for THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEcIstTeR: it is very instructive 
to me. I am deeply interested in the prog- 
ress of the efforts made by Unitarians to 
popularize the principles and methods 
which distinguish us from all other pro- 
fessing Christians. We must not forget 
this; it is the measure of our moral and 
spiritual responsibility. “Freely ye have 
received ; freely give.” 

I have secured in this city three hun- 
dred persons every one of whom acknowl- 
edges attachment to the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Church. 

I have no doubt you hear the question 
discussed, What can the American Uni- 
tarian do? If I were in Boston and could 
get a hearing, I would say to the Unita- 


_Yian Laymen’s League, “I can give you 


the names and addresses of one hundred 
Unitarian homes in Dundee to which 
readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER could 
send their copies weekly at a cost of per- 
haps three cents a week.” I can imagine 
such a paper arriving weekly. My poor 
folk would discover that they are members 
of a widely extended chureh with great 
resources for carrying on a world-wide cam- 
paign. Who knows how many young Scots 
with the qualities of Robert Burns may 
get their earliest impressions of religion 
independently of Calvinism from THE 
REGISTER? 
Unitarianism is for 
everything should 


the people, and 
be done to welcome 
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all sorts and conditions of people. I 
would venture to hope good results will 
follow the efforts of the Laymen’s League. 
I think and believe our greatest aim is to 
get at the people, and my experience is 
clear that the only people you can hope 
to reach willing to bear the burden of 
social contempt are the honest poor. No 
person here has ever showed sympathy 


with me who might lose in family or other 


relations his or her standing. 

I have been instrumental in organizing 
two girls’ clubs with, I am glad to say, 
the assistance of local manufacturers. 
Taking to heart the American idea that 
public schools should be available for 
social improvement, I received from the 
School Board the free use of two build- 
ings for girls over fourteen now at work. 
Such girls being invited have come. In 
our school one hundred are in attendance, 
another has sixty. Alteady I see signs 
of progress in the restoration of the 
school discipline and refinement. The re- 
marks made by persons well acquainted 
with girls’ work is, “It takes them off 
the streets.” The housing conditions do 
not afford cultured homes. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON. 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


Deaths 


BEEBE.—In Geneva, Ill., February 22, 1921, 
Mrs. Emma A. Eddowes, widow of the late 
Edward H. Beebe, aged eighty-five years. 


of people. 


Of the people who joined the church in mature years it was found that 
almost all had a background of attendance at church or Sunday-school in 


their childhood. 


This means that the Sunday-school is the great source from 


“AS THE TWIG IS BENT” | 


A careful study has been made in recent years of additions to church 
membership. It was possible to get the personal stories of many thousands 


which church members are drawn. 


In these times the church is being recognized as the source of the integrity 
and the idealism which so largely sustain the life of the nation. 

We must now trace the stream of church life to its fountain-head 
in the Sunday-school. 

The value of religious education is beyond computation. It should be 
recognized by all who are concerned for the future of our nation. 

That the work of religious education be sustained is one of many reasons 


why there is need of 


AT LEAST $65,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1921 


for the work of the American Unitarian Association. 


PATRIOTISM AND RELIGION UNITE IN THIS APPEAL 
Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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President Faunce Speaks 


Laymen’s League and Y. P. R. U. combine 
to attract students—Why men do 
go to church 


W. M. P. 


Five hundred students of Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Simmons, Boston University, Radcliffe, 
and Tufts heard Dr. William H. P. 
Faunce, president of Brown University, 
in Unity House, Sunday evening, February 
27, paint a picture of a college man off in 
a field by himself cheering for his Alma 
Mater. He told his hearers that as edu- 
cated men and women they should justify 
the faith of the churches out of which 
grew the colleges, by joining the organiza- 
tions which through collective action and 
team work are seeking to establish the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. 

“Can you imagine yourselves going 
apart into a field to cheer for your col- 
lege?” asked Dr. Faunce. “The thought 
is ridiculous.” He spoke on “Collectivism 
in Religion,’ under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Arthur L. 
Palmer of Omaha presided, and the bene- 
diction waS by Dan H. Fenn of the First 
Church in Cambridge. 

“Christianity first separates and then 
unites men,” said Dr. Faunce. 
tianity began as a little society of men, 
not as a dogma, a ritual, or an imposed 


religion. Truth is never handed out in 
parcels or chunks. Organization is re 
quired. The good man, the good Chris- 


tian, is he who is connected up with the 
lives of his fellow-citizens, just as the 
_ good telephone is the telephone that is in 
touch through ‘Central’ with all that goes 
on within the radius covered by the wires 
which lead from it. 

“Some ask why men don’t go to church. 
I suggest that we ask why men do go to 
church. This is the reason—only through 
collective action and team work can the 
‘goal of the historic churches be achieved. 
When men leave the historic churches 
they will believe anything. As educated 
men and women you must affiliate with 
some church. It is the vehicle through 
which you can help the world by con- 
tributing of the store which you have ac- 
quired in your undergraduate days. 

“There is something more to this world 
than the mere making of a ‘pile’ upon 
which to retire. The doctor, the fireman, 
the nurse, and many others are not 
thinking only of wages. The time is going 
to come when the code that is imposed 
upon the doctor, the fireman and the rest 
is going to be imposed upon eyery business 
man.” 

Following the meeting a luncheon was 
served for the undergraduates present. 
Excellent preparations had been made to 
assemble a large audience for Dr. Faunce. 
Committees in each of the colleges repre- 
sented worked hard under the direction of 
Miss Pfleghaar of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. The Unitarian Laymen’s 
League obtained Dr. Faunce and made an 
appropriation to cover an advertising 
campaign in the yarious college publica- 
tions. 


“Chris- | ° 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, March 7, at 10.80 a.m. Speakers: 
Miss Mary ©. Sawyer, Chairman Fellow- 
ship Committee ; Miss Mary F. Gill, Chair- 
man Friendly Links Committee. Presiding 
Officer, Miss Effie 2. Whitman, New Eng- 
land Vice-President. : 


Rey. Minot Simons writes as follows: 
“May I, through THe ReeistTer, ask for 
the co-operation of our Fellowship in new 
work now under way by the Church Ex- 
tension Department? Rey. J. H. Crooker, 
D.D., and his wife, Rev. Florence Crooker, 
are holding services in Knoxville, Tenn. 
They are trying out the situation, looking 
toward the organization of a new church. 
I shall myself hold services on March 13 
and 20 in Charleston, W. Va., and Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. It may be quite possible 
that some reader of THE REGISTER may 
have liberal-minded friends or acquain- 
tances in these cities, and a letter calling 
attention to our services might be very 
helpful.” ‘ 


Parish News Letters 


Young People Fill Vestry 
ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
Manley B. Townsend: Both unique and in- 
spiring was the special service of the 
young people held in Pilgrim Church, At- 
tleboro, Mass., on Sunday evening, Janu- 
ary 28, in celebration of Young People’s 
Sunday. Guests were present from the 
neighboring Unitarian churches and from 
two Universalist churches. The attend- 
ance was large, filling the vestry, and con- 
sisted mostly of young people. The sing- 
ing, led by the Pilgrim church school or- 
chestra, was so hearty and inspiring as to 
lift all hearts. The various parts in the 
service were taken by the young people 
themselves. It was their meeting, and 
well did they acquit themselves. The re- 
sponsive reading was led by Earl Greene 
of Pilgrim Church. Lotie Wetherell of 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, 
read a passage from the Scriptures. Miss 
Edmere Brittain of Sharon offered prayer. 
The welcome to Pilgrim Church was ex- 
tended by A. A. French. Brief addresses 
were given by representative young people 
from the various churches present, as fol- 
lows: Miss Marian Clapp for Norton; 
Miss Norma Whitmarsh for Pilgrim 
Church, Attleboro; George L. Spaulding 
for Sharon; Hugo Carlborg for West- 
minster Church, Providence, R.I.; Thomp- 
son Rhodes for the North Attleboro Uni- 
versalist Church; and Bentley Mackintosh 
for the First Church, Providence. It was 
a service that will long be remembered. 
Many remarked that it was the best one 
ever held in Pilgrim Church. Certainly 
it was heartening to hear the young people 
pray, and read the Scriptures, and give 
their fine, enthusiastic testimony to the 
value of religion and the church, especially 
the Liberal Christian Church. Light re- 
freshments were served to visiting guests 
by the class, in the corner of the Sunday- 
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school, -and a social hour was enjoyed. 
A meeting so inspiring and successful is 
sure to be repeated. The pastor of Pil- 
grim Church observed Young People’s 
Sunday in the forenoon by preaching on 
“The Firm Foundation.” A large number 
of young people were present. At his 
afternoon service, in Sharon, all parts of 
the service except the sermon were taken 
by the young people, eight of them having 
a vital part. ‘The splendid results accru- 


ing from this observance of Young Peo- 


ple’s Sunday warrants the advice to all 
our churches, “Go and do thou likewise.” 


In Honor of Mr. Burns 


Battimore, Mp.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns: The Unitarian 
Club of Baltimore, chapter of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, gave a dinner in 
honor of Rey. Harry Foster Burns who 
recently assumed the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Church, in the parish 
house, Thursday, February 10. Addresses 
were made by Rey. C. Sturges Ball, min- 
ister of the Associate Congregational 
Church, Mr. Burns, Mr. Thomas C. Cor- 
ner, chairman of the board of trustees of 
First Church, and Mr. Philip 8. Carpen- 
ter, president of the Club. A series of 
Lenten organ recitals are being given in 
First Church on Wednesday afternoons 
at five o’clock. These recitals have been 
arranged by the Maryland Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. The fol- 
lowing organists will play: G. Herbert 
Knight, Mus. Bac., Instructor in Organ 
at the Peabody Conservatory; Katharine 
E. Lucke, F.A.G.O., organist of the First 
Unitarian Church; C. Cawthorne Carter, 
organist and choirmaster, St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church; Chester Mahl, organist 
and director of the Franklin Street Pres- 
byterian Church; Margaret Ingle, F.A.G.O., 
organist and director of the Memorial 
Episcopal Church; and John H. Hlter- 
mann, organist and choirmaster of the 
Chapel of the Redemption. 


Young People Join Church 


MonrreaL, CaNnapA.—Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Sydney B. Snow: The 
Montreal Unitarian church is showing 
much vitality. New families are attend- 
ing the services, while on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 6, in the presence of Ex-President 
Taft, twenty young people joined the 
church. Mr. Taft privately expressed 
great pleasure at the evidences of church 
activity, and was delighted with the 
church edifice itself, for it is one of the 
most beautiful in America. Mr. Taft, 
when requested, promptly agreed to speak 
from the chancel on Sunday, February 
18, at the regular morning service. (This 
is written before that date.) It is ex- 
pected that a record attendance will hear 
him. Mr. and Mrs. Snow have already 
made a host of friends in Montreal, and 
it would not be surprising to see the Uni- 
tarian church here attain almost foremost 
rank among the Protestant churches of 
Montreal in point of attendance and real 
church activity. The new pastor and 
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thirty-six and one-third per cent. 
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his wife have been here less than half 
a year. Vesper services will be held at 
4 p.m. on Sundays during Lent. The Lay- 
men’s League is active, and the Sunday- 
school, under Prof. N, N. Evans of Mc- 
Gill University, shows great vitality. At 
the recent annual meeting, Murray HE. 
Williams was re-elected president, and 
George Falconer, secretary. 


Another Church Oversubscribes 


Sr. Louris, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. John W. Day: The ladies of this 
church provided ten articles apiece for 


the parcel-post booth at a great exposition 


held at the Coliseum by the Board of Re- 
ligious Organizations. This board is com- 
posed of representative women from each 
Protestant and Jewish church. In addi- 
tion, The Alliance assisted at other booths 
with an adequate sales-force. On the oc- 
easion of the visit of Miss Lucy Lowell, 
representatives from The Alliance at Alton 
were present. Miss Lowell gave a direct 
address, urging the ladies of both churches 
to greater activity. An innovation was 
introduced at the Christmas festivities: 
Mary Pickford, as the Little Princess, was 
presented to the children. Members and 
friends of the Athletic Club at the De- 
cember meeting enjoyed a dinner and 
dance. The membership of this club has 
been increased from four to eighty-three. 
January 20, Judge Anthony Ittner ad- 
dressed The Alliance on the function, 
scope, and problems of the city courts. 
Mrs. Chirvis was also present and spoke 
for the Board of Religious Organizations. 
Mrs. Blelock has instituted the circle plan, 
which places every woman in the church 
among congenial friends. January 12, the 
parish met for its annual dinner and elec- 
tion. At this meeting John L. Mauran re- 
signed as president of the board of trus- 
tees, a position he has held for sixteen 
years. Mr. Mauran was the architect of 
the church and was influential in all 
parish work. He will be greatly missed. 
Fritz Nisbit, secretary and treasurer, also 
resigned. The following trustees were 
elected: Samuel P. Goddard, Hugh McK. 
Jones, John Rush Powell, Walter H. Pet- 
ring, Wallace McCargo, Lewis Haslam, 
and Mrs. F. C. Blelock. It was an- 
nounced at the dinner that the church had 
pledged over $18,000 for the Campaign, 
$3,000 more than the quota. 


Over Twenty-five Per Cent. Gain 


Taunton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant: 
The committees formed at the annual 
parish meeting a year ago for the purpose 
of increasing the membership twenty-five 
per cent. in all its branches reported at 
the annual meeting held in the chapel of 
the Unitarian church Monday evening, 
January 17, that a membership increase of 
over the required amount had been gained. 
Frederick Ludlam, chairman of the church 
attendance committee, reported that the 
1920 Easter and Christmas congregations 
were the largest in twenty-five years. The 


average attendance for 1919 had been in- 


ereased from 121 to 165 for 1920, or 
The 
society committee, BE. 8. White, chairman, 
reported that an increase of twenty-six 
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per cent. had been made in the society 
membership. The church membership 
committee, Enos W. Hart, chairman, re- 
ported that fifty-four names had been 
added, making an increase of thirty-seven 
per cent. The Sunday-school committee, 
Miss Edith Macomber, chairman, reported 
an increase in the school membership dur- 
ing 1920 of thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. The committee for membership 
of the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Herbert 
Fisher, chairman, reported a gain in that 
organization of thirty-eight per cent. The 
Unitarian Laymen’s League membership 
committee, Nathan Newbury, chairman, 
reported a charter membership in March, 
1920, of eighteen, which was increased 
during the remainder of the year to fifty- 
nine, or an increase of two hundred and 
twenty-five per cent. Dr. B. H. Strout was 
elected a member of the prudential com- 
mittee. Rey. F. R. Sturtevant, Mrs. Harry 
Carlow, and Charles H. Washburn: were 
elected delegates to the National Unitarian 
Association. During the meeting the re- 
ports of the various officers of the Society 
and Sunday-school were read and showed 
that the organization was in excellent con- 
dition, both financially and socially. Al- 
bert Fuller acted as moderator. 


Seeking Fifty New Members 


Uxsrincr, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Rey. John N. Mark: 
The church is progressing. Some of the 
members are changing sittings to pews 
nearer front in order to accommodate the 
growing congregations. The church more 
than doubled its quota for the Campaign, 
raising in all $4,500, despite the fact that 
the Uxbridge mills have not been running 
for six months. The average attendance 
for January was one hundred and fifteen. 
The Sunday-school, under the leadership 
of Miss Annie Goldthwaite, is now the 
largest in town, and is notable for hay- 
ing a kindergarten of twenty-five pupils. 
The Uxbridge branch of the Laymen’s 
League has now one hundred and ten 
members, and is still growing. A monthly 
Forum Community meeting has been held, 
under the auspices of the League, the 
speakers including Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, Rey. Abraham Rihbany, and Dr. 
Howard A. Pease. These meetings have 
been well attended and are filling a great 
need in the community. The minister is 
planning for a membership campaign, cul- 
minating on Master Sunday, when the new 
members will receive the right hand of 
fellowship. He is hoping to enroll fifty 
new members. 


Personals 


Rey. Milton E. Muder has taken charge 
of the Walpole, Mass., parish in addition 
to his pastorate in Westwood. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged............... $6,637.20 
Jan. 3. Flushing, N.Y., Branch Wo- 


MOIS) AANANICE saci se ce 0s 3.00 
3. Society in Rutherford, N.J... 26.50 
6. Walter E. Hopkins, Torring- 

Sor COnMGie: cist cere chess 5.00 
6. Dr. N. Hayes, Milford, Neb... 10.00 
6. Miss Anna A. Walker, Nor- 

Re 5 TIVES hs nie ereahe ares, flash 5.00 
6. William S. Browne, Sandwich, 

ROEM Chega) aie «Wtice.c 5 esc 5.00 
7. David W. Bolen, Hillsville, 

Vile aie tes, lato tele ere 9 v2 5.00 
7. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 798.00 
8. Society in Madison, Wis..... 50.00 
11. Associate Members.......... 26.50 
11. Mrs. Annie F. Meriwether, 

Shreveport,” Da. ecard coves 5.00 
11. Miss Jean C. Stevenson, Win- 

Chesters Manes... ce eer. e 10.00 
11. Mrs. F. R. Brooks, Atkinson, 

7 a ee a ae, eee 5.00 
11. Society in Charleston, S.C... 25.00 
12. Arlington: Cline, Waldo, Ohio 5.00 
12. Society in Stow, Mass...... 25.00 
12. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 20.00 
17. Mrs. C. E. Hart, Stewartville, 

UTC iee y ine eee clench 10.00 
18. Dr. John Favill, Chicago, Il. 5.00 
18. Mrs. R. HE. Dodge, Storrs, 

POTN rere avtatecetinclacsuete ty seas ous 5.00 
18. Dr. George B. Noyes, Stoning- 

WOME DEOCLoe eis ths vis tebe So ee 5.00 
19. Dr. S. M. Mason, Marshall, 

OE Ta ary Selina s punta ze tee iace 5.00 
20. Society in Manchester, Mass. 25.00 
Pie CAMO LV NOMEN oa et cinta s.5 0 ele nade 350.00 
25. Mrs. Elsie A. Linsmeister, 

LOUIS VALLE, | IS ice: sais preyetieis 5.00 
25. Joseph H. Seneff, Mount Mor- 

TIS PLP enis sce. oy ble 5.00 
25. George P. Reidenback, Green 

12 ei Nh ee 4.45 
25. Mrs. John F. Norbury, Ellen- 

VAC UNL Valder dienes shes «els 50.00 
25. Society in Nantucket, Mass. 10.00 
26. Associate Members......... 18.00 
27. Society in Holyoke, Mass... 100.00 


28. First Parish, Brookline, 
MBSSi0 b0.2)< 1 chee ae 1,100.00 
31. Dover, Mass:, Branch Wo- 


men’s AlMance 7... oe ecie 5.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Jan. 38. Income Hollis Street Church 
Bund. NGS, Pa3.5 see ere. aie 10.00 

18. Christ Chureh School, Dor- 
CHESTCE BNA len urs eustoihs oie 5.00 
$9,383.65 


Henry M. WiLxiAmMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR RENT, Maine Coast: Furnished house, de- 
lightful situation in small village, facing har- 
bor and ocean. Six bed-chambers, bath, fire- 
places, screened porch. Garage. Near splen- 
did beach. Cool, quiet, surrounded by woods. 
Write “Prospect,” care THe CHRISTIAN Rnuc- 
ISTDR. 


Lend a Hand Society 


FOUNDER, Rav. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


One Thousand Dollars Needed 
FOR GENERAL RELIEF FUND 


TO AID NEEDY, WORTHY PEOPLE 


December Deficit $400 


Pres., Rev. Christopher R. Eliot; Vice-Pres., 
Miss Frances H. Hunneman, Franklin P. Daly ; 
See., Mrs. Martha Leland; Treas., James D. 
Gordon; Supt., Miss Annie F. Brown. 

Please send checks payable to the Society, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Coat een recognized as the World’s Standard 


in Refrigeration—Sanitary, 
Homes.’’ Sold in eve 


DUPLEX 


CIRCULATION MAINE 


conomical, Durable. 
city and important town in the United States, 
Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 


“In Over a Million 


Ritts. REFRIGERATORS SC 


~PLEASANTRIES 


Modesty forbids a man to crown him- 
self with laurels, but there is no objection 
to one’s wreathing one’s face with smiles. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Waiter: “By the way, sir, that steak 
you ordered—how would you like to have 
it?” Patient Customer: “Very much in- 
deed !’—London Mail. 


“Wonderful book, Mr. Wells’s ‘Outline 
of History.’ Do you know, I hadn’t the 
least idea so many things had happened 
before I was born.” “And in such a ere 
space of time!’—Life. 


“T have called, sir, to see if you will 
renew your subscription to our society 
for converting the heathen. Last year you 
gave sixpence.” “What! Aren’t they con- 
verted yet?’—London Opinion. 


According to Senator Harding’s paper, 
the Marion Star, from now on, the ambi- 
tion of the small boy will be to grow up 
to be a judge and get $42,000 a year for 
using an annual pass to ball games. 


“Cancel my order at once,’ came the 
telegram to the factory. The owner per- 
petrated the only new joke in the millen- 
nium. His telegram in reply read: “Your 
order cannot be cancelled at once. You 
must take your turn.”—New York Hven- 
ing Post. 


“T’m a very busy man, sir. What is your 
proposition?” “I want to make you rich.” 
“Well, leave your recipe with me and I’ll 
look it over later. Just now I’m engaged 
in closing up a little deal by which I ex- 
pect to make three dollars and a half 
in real money.” 


He was tottering feebly down the street 
one day when he fell in with a burly 
friend. “George,” he said, “I’d give any- 
thing to be as strong and healthy as you 


are. What do you live on?’ “I live on 
fruit,’ said George. “Fruit, eh?’ said 
Sweeny, eagerly. “That sounds good. I'll 


have to try it. What kind of fruit, 
George?” “The fruit of labor,’ answered 
George.—Detroit Free Press. 


The Oongregationalist carries an article 
on “What shall We Do with our Church 
Absentees?” The problem is stated, but 
not solved. This reminds us of an ad- 
dress by Bishop Satterlee of Washington. 
He was speaking before several charitable 
yrganizations. He began as follows: “How 
can we help the worthy wife of an un- 
worthy man without putting a premium 
on the man’s worthlessness?”’ The audi- 
ence sat up and took notice. Then the 
Bishop remarked, “I give it up!”’—Watch- 
man-Haraminer. 


A large accident insurance company in 
a full-page advertisement in the daily 
papers has delivered an ultimatum to the 
emotions. ‘The service of this firm, which 
has made possible the adjustment of acci- 
dent claims within four days, assures to 


the careless motorist complete freedom - 


from the pangs of remorse. ‘Since its or- 
ganization,” the statement says, “ninety- 
nine out of every hundred claims against 
policy-holders have been settled promptly 
—and settled out of court. Consider what 
this service means to car-owners—no de- 
lays, no litigation, no financial loss, no 
worry, no sleepless nights.”—Survey. 
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SHALL PENSIONS BE 
REDUCED? 


$10,000 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced 
below three hundred dollars. 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share. 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m, Choruschoir oi male voices. Sun- 
day, March 6, Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service “(all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner oi 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E, 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.M. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service atlla.m. Subject, ‘‘States- 
men and World Peace.’’ Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’ 8 Chapel. 
Morning service at 1l o "clock. Sunday, March 6, 

reacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, Subject, “The Last 

upper.’ Evening service at 7.30in All Souls Church, 
Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘‘ Jesus Weep- 
ing Over Jerusalem.’’ 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Bible in Modern Life.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome to visitors. 
Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting Houte Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within Tints historic ‘‘Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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